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PRICELESS 


are the voices of those we love 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


Waar price on a doctor's midnight 
directions, on the swift response of 
the fire department, on the relief of 
anxiety, the cementing of friend- 
ship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, 
on the smooth running of a house- 
hold, on leisure or rest without 
neglect of duty, on shelter in a day 
of storm? 

How can any one say what the 
telephone is worth to you? We set 
a value on such visible, physical 
things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. 
We set a price on telephone service 
based on what it costs us to render 
it and to assure its continued 


growth 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


These considerations are fairly 
exact. But they have little relation 
to the actual worth of the tele- 
phone in your home or office. That 
is frequently a thing of the spirit 
and cannot be measured in terms 
of money. 

When you buy telephone service 
you buy the most nearly limitless 
service the world affords. Because 
of it you receive the thoughts and 
emotions of other people and ex- 
press your own thoughts and emo- 
tions to them. There are no hinder- 
ing handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few 
pennies a day, you move out of 
your own little corner in the king- 
dom of ideas and are free to range 


where you will. ® 
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AMERICAN COMMENT ON GEORGE SAND, 
1837-1848* 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
The University of Michigan 


N discussing the American comment on George Sand, comment 

which is among the curiosities of comparative literature, I have 
selected the eleven years from 1837 to 1848 for purposes of analysis. 
The earliest magazine corament I have found is of 1837, nor does it 
appear that she was well known in the United States much before 
this year. And I have concluded this brief chronicle with the year 
1848 since the revolutionary troubles of that date disturbed all merely 
“literary” evaluations. 

By 1837 the novelist was well along on her amazing career. Her 
marriage with Casimir Dudevant had reached a more or less am- 
icable ending in 1831, which was followed by the settlement of 
1836. Liaisons with Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Musset, and Michel 
de Bourges had ended, and her curious association with Chopin had 
begun. She had numbered among her influential friends Sainte- 
Beuve, Lamennais, and Pierre Leroux, imbibing from the last a de- 
gree of poetic socialism, and from the second religious mysticism, 
which her friendship with Liszt had done nothing to weaken. Her 
earlier thesis novels—Indiana (1832) and Lelia (1833)—had at- 
tacked the institution of marriage; and Les Lettres d’un voyageur, 
which appeared serially in the Revue des Deux Mondes from 1834 
to 1836, had further consolidated her views. 

The year 1837 is also a convenient date for opening the second 
period of her literary career, that in which she seemed a sensitive 
medium for translating and transforming these personal influences 
into her novels. Spiridion (1838), we are told, is an echo of Lamen- 
nais; Le Compagnon du tour de France (1841), Les Maitres mosaistes 
(1845), Le Meunier d’Angibault (1845) and Le Péché de M. An- 
toine (1847) are said to reflect the socialism of Leroux; and the 
influence of Chopin’s personality has been traced in Consuelo (1842- 

*I am indebted to two former students of mine, Miss Viola F. Corley, formerly of 


the University of Texas, and Mr. Harold A. Blaine, of Western Reserve University, for 
helping me to some references I should otherwise have missed. 
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44), La Comtesse de Rudolstadt (1843-45), and Lucrezia Floriam 
(1847). Finally, the group of “bucolic novels” begins with Jeanne 
(1844) and continues with La Mare au diable (1846). The three 
phases of the novelist—George Sand radical, George Sand romantic, 
and George Sand bucolic—are all well illustrated in these eleven 
years. What now did the Americans think of this extraordinary 
woman? 

Naturally, anything like a fair or unbiased evaluation in these 
years was impossible. To begin with, she was French; and in the 
period of the moral reaction,’ all things French were under the 
suspicion of being immoral, unless proved otherwise. In the next 
place, she was a woman; and though in 1848 the first woman’s- 
rights convention was held in Seneca Falls, New York,’ the age 
was inclined to think that home, church, children, and good works 
were sufficient occupation for the feminine mind. In the third 
place, she was usually associated with French romanticism, and 
French romanticism was not viewed with favor in these United 
States.* Finally, the attacks on marriage in the earlier novels of this 
author shocked a public still uneasily afraid that novel-reading itself 
was a sin.* 


*See my America and French Culture, particularly Chapters xi and xii, and the “Con- 
clusion”, pp. 569-572. 

*See C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, index sub “Women”. 

*Indecency and vulgarity, sensationalism, licentiousness, and sensuality are particular 
charges, and “immorality” a general one. See for specimen comments The New York 
Mirror, XIII, 147 (November 7, 1835); The North American Review, LIIl, 105 (July, 1841). 

“See, for typical comments, America and French Culture, pp. 58-60. When the novel 
was “moral”, it might perhaps be read. Thus, in The Hesperian (1, 298, August, 1838) 
we find: “. . . it will not be unreasonable to expect that even novels, ere long, will be 
made a delightful medium of instructing youth in the purest principles of morality, 
religion, and all the practical duties of life . . . correcting their social amusements and 
recreations and purifying sll the meane and modes of youthful enjoyment.” Two months 
earlier The Southern Literary Messenger, (IV, 419, July, 1838) held that the novelist 
had a two-fold duty: “to keep our minds pure and free from vile passions, and to unfold 
to our view the rigorous and costly lessons of experience.” La Fontaine and Le Sage 
are cited as representatives of two classes of novelists: those who paint life as it should 
be, and those who paint life as it is. La Fontaine, however, “walks with a voluptuous 
complacency through the field of the passions, purifying them all”, and Le Sage is too 
coldly calculating, so that his readers become proficient in vice, not virtue. How difficult 
it was to meet this high morality may be gathered from an article in The New York 
Mirror already noted (see footnote 3), for the writer finds fault with “even the modest 
and moral Addison” on the score of indelicacy, and the editors add that “the laxity of 
European authors may suit with the corrupted. atmosphere breathed by these advocates 
of old abuses” but “the purer system of our own meridian” accords better “with the 
youthful vigor of our institutions.” 
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The earliest notices of George Sand in American periodicals ex- 
hibit on the whole a hostility which seldom varies. The first, 
though brief, raises the question of her morality, both as a writer 
and as a woman: 


Madame Dudevant, one of the most eminent, if not the most moral of 
the French novelists, has obtained a divorce from her husband, to whom, 
however, she is obliged to pay an annuity of 5000 francs; and she is 
authorized to educate her children herself. She will now probably cease 
to write against marriage. (Foreign Quarterly Review, American Edition, 
XVIII, 269, January-April, 1837). 


The word divorce is significant, for this is a period when, if divorce 
was legally permitted in the United States, socially it was little tol- 
erated.° Two years later, the next important notice’ returns to the 
question of morality; a review of The Young Lady’s Home, by Mrs. 
Louisa C. Tuthill (1839) is in question: 


In fact, we find little in any of the principles inculcated by her, from 
which we must dissent, but we greatly regret that a work designed to pro- 
mote so important an object, and serve, in some measure, as a guide in 
female education, should bear so many marks of hasty execution, and want 
of care, and be deformed by faults in composition of the very worst kind. 
It would also have been well for this lady, before she ventured to recom- 
mend books to the young friends, for whom she writes, to have known 
something more of their contents, than we must presume, she did from 
the following passage: “In cultivating a knowledge of [the French] lan- 
guage however, beware of becoming familiar with modern French 
literature. Better to be ignorant of it entirely than to learn it from the 
debasing, corrupting pages of French fictitious writing. Among modern 
authors, Mesdames Guizot, De Saussure, and Necker, the poet Beranger, 
and some others, furnish unexceptional reading.” The same others, prob- 
ably, includes Paul de Kock, George Sand, and De Balzac. In the whole 
chapter on modern languages, she is clearly beyond her depth; we recom- 

* Of course, one cannot be sure, amidst the vast and ill-organized mass of American 
periodical literature, whether this is the actual first notice. 

°C. R. Fish, op. cit., p. 153. See the whole passage. 

TI omit such colorless notices as this, found both in The Foreign Quarterly Review, loc. 
cit., and The American Monthly Magazine, (n. s. Il, 415, April, 1837): “The year 1835 
gave birth to 177 new novels in France, and only 11 of these were translations. The num- 
ber of authors in this line amounted to 144; of these 40 were debutants; 27 were females— 
being about one-fifth of the whole. The most celebrated names in the list were Alfred de 
Vigny, Balzac, and George Sand. . . .” 
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mend to her to omit it altogether in the future editions of her book. . . . 
(The New York Review, V, 246-247).® 


In April, 1841, a reviewer of Sketches of Conspicuous Living Char- 
acters (by, or at any rate translated by, R. M. Walsh) deepens this 
faint outline: 

The account of George Sand (Madame Dudevant) is full of piquancy 
and spirit. The writer, by dint of a little chicanery, obtained access, it 
seems, to her boudoir, with an opportunity of sketching her in deshabille. 
[proh pudor!| He found her in a gentleman’s frock coat, smoking a 
cigar. (Graham's Magazine, XVIII, 203, April, 1841).° 


But the true barrage is still to come. 

It opens with a long article in The North American Review 
(LIII, 103-139), purporting to be a review of the Euvres de George 
Sand (3 vols.) published in Brussels in 1839. The first portion of 
the article is devoted to a sketch of the sickly condition of French’ 
letters, from which I cull these sentences: 


The corrupt and pernicious products of a diseased literary taste, a reckless 
will, and. a licentious imagination are held up as a warning, or carefully 


probed in order to lay bare the seeds of the evil. . . . Bad books may be 
written with wonderful talent, and the merits of their execution may be 
freely admitted, while we point out and strive against their destructive 
tendency, and mourn over the prostitution of genius that appears in their 
pages. .. . The guests at the literary banquet now sup full of horrors; 
and all the springs of terror, violence, and crime are set in motion to 
stimulate their diseased and jaded appetites. 


George Sand herself is “one of a numerous school,” perhaps the 
foremost. Her writings are profoundly affecting the life of her 
countrymen, nor does the reviewer fail to dwell upon the “peculiar- 


*The writer also advises her “to erase a paragraph or two from the one which 
follows, on physical education, particularly that in which she introduces the Venus de 
Medici; few persons have had an opportunity of contrasting a modern belle, according 
to her supposition, with that work of art, precisely under the same circumstances. . 

* “Speaking of the equivocal costume affected by this lady, Mr. Walsh, in a foot-note, 
comments upon a nice distinction made once by a soldier on duty at the Chamber of 
Deputies. Madame D., habited in male attire, was making her way into the gallery, when 
the man, presenting his musket before her, cried out: “Monsieur, les dames ne passent 
pas par ici!” (op. cit.) 
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ities” of her character.*° The general spirit of her work he thus 
describes : 

The same morbid imagination, the same gloomy and passionate spirit, at 
war with the world and the allotments of Providence, and discontented 
with itself, appear everywhere in her writings, and give a sad image of 
the temperament and feelings of the author. None but a mind and heart 
thoroughly diseased could pour forth such effusions, while the impetuosity 
of manner, the vivid descriptions, the eloquent portraiture of passion, and 
the richness of style prove, but too evidently, that a noble nature has gone 
astray. In point of vigor and originality of genius, she may well be classed 
with Rousseau, or, if the comparison be confined to her own sex, she may 
be placed even higher than Madame de Staél. (p. 107) 

Man is the unworthy and impassive recipient,—the terror, the master, the 
tyrant, of his feeble but nobler companion. Such is the bitter view of 
woman’s situation and destiny, drawn by a female hand, and charged with 
a depth of feeling and eloquence of manner, that speak plainly of drawing 
from personal experience. It is the outpouring of a mind, unconscious of 
moral restraint or religious hope, which has needlessly courted warfare 
with the opinions and institutions of the world, and found the punish- 
ment of its folly and wickedness within itself. (p. 109) 


A summary of George Sand’s views on marriage follows, preceded 
by “a brief but energetic expression of her creed” found in the 
mouth of a favorite character, which, however, the author “dare not - 
copy” as a whole, “even by leaving it without translation.” The 
comparison with Rousseau is significant, both as illustrating a cer- 
tain shrewdness in the reviewer and as exhibiting the American 
repugnance to Rousseauian doctrine: 

She would destroy the whole constitution of society as it exists at present, 


but has nothing to offer as a substitute except some indefinite notions, F 
* “Respecting her personal history, little can be ascertained from the thousand rumors if 
with which the gossips of Paris amuse themselves, while speculating on the singularities a 
of her character and writings. It is known, however, that, being unhappily matched 
in early life, she chose to set at defiance the laws of morality and the opinions of the d 
world, by eloping from her husband and forming a connexion with another person. 
Scandal adds many piquant particulars of her impatience under the restraints which nature 4 
or custom have imposed on her sex, and of her desire to ape the manly character; that ; 
she smokes cigars and wears a frock coat, to say nothing of other habiliments, which are d 
usually monopolized by the lords of creation. Such tales, whether well founded or not, ¥ 
would not require an allusion here, if they were not in keeping with the eccentricities 4 
of her published theories, and did not manifest the impression that her works have iq 
given, respecting her private history” (op. cit., pp. 106-107). 4 
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borrowed from Rousseau, respecting the freedom, simplicity, and happi- 
ness of mankind in a state of nature. The restraints imposed by human 
legislation are to be done away with, the yoke of superstition is to be 
broken, the comforts and luxuries of civilized life to be resigned, and man 
is to become again an inhabitant of the woods, following no rule but that 
of appetite and impulse. A fierce attachment to the doctrines of liberty and 
equality, manifested as much by hatred towards all rulers and govern- 
ments, as by sympathy with the governed, or pity for the oppressed, is the 
basis of her political creed. Join to these opinions the wildest form of 
Mary Wolstonecraft’s doctrine respecting the rights of woman, and you 
have the whole system of opinions, the inculcation of which appears to 
George Sand a more important object, than to interest her readers by 
pictures of real life, or astonish them by the products of an ardent and 
fertile imagination. (pp. 109-110) 


Even more revealing is the writer’s speculation on the nation which 
has nourished such a monster: 


There must be something wrong in the constitution of the particular so- 
ciety, something unsound or corrupt in public opinion and practice, where 
such speculations as these take root and flourish, where not only writers 
are found to give them utterance, but a community to read and approve 
them. The present state of manners in France, we fear, too plainly exem- 
plifies this remark. Marriages commonly formed from convenience with- 
out regard to inclination, the forms of religion remaining where the spirit 
and practice have long since died out, the general licentiousness of conduct 
which is the natural effect of such causes;—these are circumstances that 
would nearly justify a sensitive and partially diseased mind, which has 
some noble aspirations left, in giving vent to anger and regret at the view 
of a society and institutions producing such miserable fruits. That hotbed 
of civilization, a corrupt European capital, where refinement has passed 
into the worst form of elegant epicureanism, and debauchery is licensed 
by examples in high places, where the minor morals are lost sight of in the 
search after gain, and greater laws violated in the pursuit of sensual pleas- 
ure, presents a succession of scenes, in view of which a mind of a gloomy 
and imaginative cast may be pardoned for looking back with regret on 
the rudeness, ignorance and, simplicity of savage life. (p. 110) 


And the article concludes by complaining that the novelist’s “harp 
has but one string; the burden of her song is ‘love,—still love,” and 
that “nearly all her heroines fall in love before they are asked to do 
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so, and then go whining about, complaining of the coldness of 
other people’s hearts, when they ought only to strive against the 
over-warmth of their own.” (p. 130) 

Such was the opinion of a leading American journal in 1841. 
In 1842 Brownson in The Boston Quarterly Review (V, 230-251, 
April, 1842), was led to examine contemporary French literature, 
ostensibly as a review of Spiridion. The denunciations of The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review had led him to believe, he said, that “modern 
French literature must possess some admirable qualities,” but though 
he could find little indecency, licentiousness, or anti-social qualities 
in the work of Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, and George Sand, he found 
little to sympathize with. They do not, he thought, compare with 
Bulwer, Irving, and Charles Dickens, and he found Hugo “too 
much for our nerves,” and Balzac’s pages “soured, indignant, and 
misanthropic” in their effect upon the reader. . French literature, he 
said, “will be found generally corrupting,” despite his uneasy denial 
of the charge, because it contains too many “images of vice, crime, 
and horror.” Spiridion, to which we come only by gradual degrees, 
is merely glanced at; as a religious work, Brownson rather admires 
it, but as for the fashionable nonsense that woman is the slave: of 
man’s passion, let George Sand do the work of her cook or her 
chambermaid, and so improve her digestion. And with a long anti- 
divorce and anti-suffrage argument, the embattled Brownson con- 
cludes. His mild approbation of Spiridion does not conceal his un- 
easiness when confronted with George Sand’s doctrines. 

The year 1843 found Margaret Fuller writing in The Dial (IV, 
1-47, July, 1843) on “The Great Lawsuit: Man versus Men; Woman 
versus Women,” and declaring that women like Mary Wolstone- 
craft and George Sand, “rich in genius, of most tender sympathies, 
and capable of high virtue and a chastened harmony, ought not to 
find themselves by birth in a place so narrow, that in breaking bonds 
they become outlaws.” She admits that George Sand smokes and 
wears “male attire,” but women like her “will speak now, and can- 
not be silenced,” they foretell a new era, of which, however, “not 
such shall be the parents.” 


Those who would reform the world must show that they do not speak in 
the heat of wild impulse; their lives must be unstained by passionate 
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error; they must be severe lawgivers to themselves . . . society is in the 
right to outlaw them till she has revised her law, and she must be taught 
to do so, by one who speaks with authority, not in anger and haste. 


(pp. 29-30)7* 


The reserve shown in this passage towards the novelist’s character 
disappears in the account of Margaret Tulier’s meeting with George 
Sand in 1846. After reciting the story of her unhappy marital ex- 
perience, and giving the tale of her lovers, the American critic said 
that when George Sand entered the room, what 


fixed my attention was the expression of goodness, nobleness, and power, 
that pervaded the whole,—the truly human heart and nature that shone in 
the eyes. 


The visit was a happy one, lasting most of the day, and was repeated. 
The novelist’s way of talking was “lively, picturesque, with an 
undertone of deep feeling,” and exhibited “skill in striking the nail 
on the head every now and then with a blow.” But one gathers 
that the Frenchwoman remained something of an enigma. How 
reconcile such goodness with such a life? 


I saw, as one sees in her writings, the want of an independent, interior 
life, but I did not feel it as a fault, there is so much in her of her kind. I 
heartily enjoyed the sense of so rich, so prolific, so ardent a genius. I liked 
the woman in her, too, very much; I never liked a woman better. 


. . to me the truth seems to be this. She has that purity in her soul, for 
she knows well how to love and prize its beauty; but she herself is quite 
another sort of person. She needs no defence, but only to be understood, 
for she has bravely acted out her nature, and always with good intentions. 


™ The essay reappeared in 1844 as Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 1 do not know 
whether Margaret Fuller introduced Emerson to George Sand’s work or not. At any rate 
he read her in 1841 and 1844. Of Comsuelo he observed (Journals, 1841-44, pp. 498-9) 
that it “was the crown of fulfillment of all the tendencies of literary parties in respect 
to a certain Dark Knight who has been hovering about in the purlieus of heaven and hell 
for some ages. The young people have shown him much kindness for some time back. 
Burns advised him to ‘take advice and mend’; Goethe inclined to convert him and save 
his soul in the friendship of Faust; he has, here in America, been gaining golden opinions 
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This is clear enough, but we find Miss Fuller going round and round 
the problem: 


Also, there may have been something of the Bacchante in her life, and of 
the love of night and storm, and the free raptures amid which roamed 
on the mountain-tops the followers of Cybele, the great goddess, the great 
mother. But she was never coarse, never gross, and I am sure her gen- 
erous heart has not failed to draw some rich drops from every kind of 
wine-press. When she has done with an intimacy, she likes to break it 
off suddenly, and this happened often, both with men and women. Many 
calumnies upon her are traceable to this cause. 


George Sand originated among foreign ladies the habit of smoking, 
according to this writer, who, in a subsequent paragraph observes: 


I suppose she has suffered much, but she has also enjoyed and done much, 
and her expression is one of calmness and happiness. I was sorry to see 
her exploitant her talent so carelessly. She does too much, and this can- 
not last forever; but “Teverino” and the “Mare au Diable,” which she 
has lately published, are as original, as masterly in truth, and as free in 
invention as anything she has done. 


But as “lying is ingrained” in the French nation, Miss Fuller finds 
difficulty in knowing what to believe.’? Though the verdict on 
the whole is favorable, it could have little effect on American opin- 
ion before 1848, for the Memoirs did not appear until 1851.'* More 
characteristic is an article in The North American Review (LVI, 
109-137, January, 1843), which, reviewing Alexandre Dumas, three 
times makes slighting references to the female novelist. 

Unfavorable American opinion was inevitably re-enforced from 
British sources. Thus, Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine 
(IV, 421-423, November 16, 1843) reprints an article from The Lon- 
don Court Journal of October 14 on “Impressions of the Modern 
French Novelists” in which we read: 

™ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Il, 193 ff. 

™ Unless it affected Emerson, who in 1848 had read the Lettres d’un voyageur, Jeanne, 
Compagnon du tour de France, Lucrezia Floriani. He quotes from several of these in 
his journals, and says that “George Sand is a great genius, and yet owes to her birth in 
France her entire freedom from the cant and snuffle of our dead Christianity.” (See 


Journals for 1845-48, pp. 496, 500-501, 503-504, 559, 562-565. Elizabeth Hoare seems to 
have led him to Sand’s novels. 
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No writer, however, since the days [of] Rousseau and his Héloise, have 
[sic] done so much harm as George Sand, or have tended more to de- 
moralize society at large. 


She is totally without principle or religion, an anarchic soul in revolt 
against marriage, which in France is a “system of legal prostitution.” 
Lélia and Jacques were written because she was smarting under dis- 
appointment, their purpose being to prove the laws of God and 
society all wrong. An “artful sophistry” covers the naked crudity 
of her opinions. 

All her false ideas and her sophisticated reasonings are varnished over by 


the most exquisite language and possess an irresistible fascination, which 
produces the greatest moral evil. 


Though she is peerless as an observer and narrator, as a novelist and 
a philosopher, “she is deservedly criticised and dreaded,” and the 
writer dismisses her as “genius gone mad.” 

In an article entitled “Cheap Literature: Its Character and Tend- 
encies” by a “Southron” (E. D. of Columbia, S.C.) in The Southern 
Literary Messenger for 1844 (X, 33-39, January, 1844), a new attack 


is made. “E. D.” complains of the amount of trashy fiction which 
the booksellers have published, and goes on to remark: 


But the unprecedented success of this movement called another class into 
the field; the harpies of Literature came flocking in unbidden to the ban- 
quet and defiled with their filthy touch the food which was to be set 
before the people; the licentious novels of Charles Paul de Kock and 
George Sand (Mdme. Dudevant) and other kindred spirits were trans- 
lated and published in pamphlet form . . . at the time when it was thirst- 
ing for new excitement; they spread like wildfire, and were followed by 
others of similar character, until the public sentiment, in the large cities, 
became so vitiated, that works of gross immorality were openly vended 
in the public streets. Nor did the evil stop here, for it spread in a black 
and filthy stream over the length and breadth of our land. 


George Sand (Mdme. Dudevant) is, if possible, worse in her morals 
(if the term may be applied to the absence of all morality,) than Paul 
de Kock, but as she is a lady, or at least a female, we will pass both her 
and her novels by in expressive silence. 
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In March of the same year this magazine also published a char- 
acteristic article on “Contemporary French Literature” which 
roundly denounced contemporary movements in fiction.** In fact, 
the cheapness of these paper-bound editions caused much alarm: 


. . . if one cause more than another gives birth to the laxity of morals 
which is asserted from the American pulpit, and in the other public or- 
gans, to be spreading . . . it is, unquestionably, the inundation of light 
French literature which has lately flooded the country, and which is 
greedily devoured by almost every class of readers. . . . The evil is per- 
petrated, and made extensive, by the extreme cheapness which the absence 
of an international protective law enables the panderers to this corrupt 
taste to furnish the reprints. Any of De Kock’s, Paul Feval’s, “George 
Sand’s,” or Victor Hugo’s novels can be procured for a shilling. 


So wrote the Rev. Edward Waylen in 1846,* and his alarm was 
echoed by “E. D.” writing this time in The American Whig Review, 
who, though admitting that the translations were highly inaccurate, 
yet declared: 


And here we may as well remark, once for all, that those who seek in 
the French novelists generally for any traces of a high and pure morality 
will lose both their time and their labor. For life-like delineations of char- 
acter, power of description, depth of passion and intensity of interest, they 
are indeed unrivalled; but they cannot be said to inculcate either good or 
bad morality, for they appear to be totally unconscious of the existence or 
necessity of any morality at all, save the conventional one of good society. 


This paragraph appears amidst a discussion of four classes of French 
novelists, the fourth school, “still more insidious” than the other 
three being represented by George Sand and Eugéne Sue, who blend 
the “Social Reformer” with the “Romancer.” Their evil parent is 
Rousseau, whose “mission was simply one of destruction,” “the 
greatest Architect of ruin the world ever saw,” “a moral Marius,” 
but the disciples are “more practical in their labors.” George Sand 
is the apostle of one idea: the injustice, inequality, and absurdity of 
the marriage tie. “Herself a divorcée, she practices [what] she 
preaches.” Her novels, though “remarkable for beauty of diction 

“The Southern Literary Messenger, X, 181 ff. (March, 1844) under the heading, 
“Editor's Table.” 

* Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States, p. 251. 
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and power of expression,” “advocate dissolution of the tie as soon as 
it becomes irksome or disagreeable.” “It does not,” he observes, 
“please us to speak harshly of any person invested with the sanctity 
of the female form,” but the lady “has unsexed herself,” lost the 
“winning softness and delicacy” which are the “peculiar charm” of 
“the female character,” and is generally headed for perdition. 
Spiridion is exempted from the general condemnation, but in all her 
novels plot is negligible, there is much “French exaggeration” and 
claptrap. The only good he can say of her is that she is a woman of 
genius—a warning to her sex.’® 

The Christian Examiner for January, 1847 (XLII, 4 ser., VII, pp. 
101-118), in an article by “F. D. H.” (Frederick H. Hedge?) review- 
ing seventeen novels, including five volumes by George Sand, also 
complained of cheap novels: 


Whoever travels by railroads or steamboats; whoever stops at depots; 
whoever looks in at book-shops in the city, or “variety stores” in country 
villages; whoever regards centre-tables in parlours, or the window-shelves 
of kitchens and upper-chambers, may know something of the extent to 
which cheap novels circulate and are read. 


Profligacy has seldom devised a more cunning or successful scheme for 
laying waste the pure principles of a people, than when she sent forth 
her dissolute panderers, in the disguise of scribbling romances, to enervate 
and demoralize with their wretched stuff bound up between yellow cov- 
ers, the strong-hearted youth of New England.** 


French novels are “licentious,” including George Sand, but the writer 
refuses to discuss them. Let us have Frederika Bremer instead, he 
pleads. 

Indeed, in the opinion of The Literary World for February 6, 
1847 (I, 8-9), the evil had been done. It was too late to discuss the 
advisability of introducing Sand to the American people, for “a 
name which has excited equal terror and admiration abroad, is fast 
getting familiar among us.” Listing translations of Indiana, Consuelo, 
and Jacques, and commenting on the fact that Sand has fallen into 
better publishing hands than has Paul de Kock, the reviewer (he is 

“The article is a reply to one in The American Whig Review for June, 1845, dis- 


cussed below and appears in Vol. Ill, pp. 239-248 (March, 1846). 
* Published in Boston, this periodical was the chief Unitarian organ. 
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writing a notice of Jacques) warns against introducing this novelist’s 
later volume into the American home. “It is a false, bad book cal- 
culated to do great evil,” full of “blasphemy and gross indecency.” 
Jacques, in fact, excited considerable interest. In addition to a color- 
less notice in The Knickerbocker Magazine (XXIX, 196, Feb- 
March, 1847), one finds The Columbian Magazine (VII, 144, March, 
1847) highly excited. The reviewer has never read Sand before, but 
now, “in spite of the abhorrence and disgust excited by the perusal,” 
he has read Jacques, and is astounded to find that “the loss or rather 
throwing away of woman’s chief ornament [is] the chief subject of 
French novelette writing.” Sand, in fact, goes farther, and exercises 
her genius to show that chastity is not a virtue. And such a book 
has been translated by an American woman!** And is to be read 
by American young ladies! The Democratic Review (XX, 283, 
March, 1847) could not share this excitement, protesting that the 
author was not a “demon in petticoats,” that Consuelo could cause 
no moral objection, and finding that Jacques has style, eloquence, 
and penetration of character, albeit it lacks “moral transparency and 
elevation,” and, though a burning and vigorous protest against the 
evils of ill-assorted marriages, is of “questionable” propriety. 

But “F. D. H.” in The Christian Examiner (XLII, 4th. s., VII, 
March, 1847) was not yet satisfied. In an article devoted to the 
writings of George Sand, he denied the novelist’s claim to be en- 
rolled among the leaders of sex reform, and attributed her notions 
of woman’s wrongs to her “peevish and aimless complainings.” 
“Her genius is essentially destructive,” and though he has read all 
the principal novels, he finds in them “such ceaseless harping” on 
a single passion that they become “to the last degree disgusting.” 
“We had supposed pure-minded women made the topic a stranger 
to their thoughts.” Jacques is wholly vile, Consuelo is condemned, 
and he objects at great length to her representations of “vice.” He 
grudgingly allows her a beautiful style, but the summary of qualities 
he allots to her is not flattering—great intellectual qualities, and few 
moral principles, too much Rousseau, too little Fénelon, too much 
Byron, too little Wordsworth. In fact, the dregs of the cup of the 
world “have left disease and imbecility in her constitution,” and he 


“He has been reading Anna Blackwell's translation. 
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hopes she will become a Christian! This comment recalls Emerson’s 
statement about the cant and snuffle of Christianity. 

The Shaw translation of The Countess of Rudolstadt drew from 
Graham's Magazine (XX, 264, April, 1847) this year the ambiguous 
statement that George Sand “grapples with a large number of 
debatable subjects as well as most male reformers,” but what the 
reviewer gives with one hand, he takes away with the other: “with 
all her masculine habits of thought and action,” the novelist “is still 
rather ignorant of many of the topics she confidently discusses.”?® 
A more elaborate protest, contrasting British and French literature, 
was printed in the following month in The American Whig Review 
(V, 470-481, May, 1847). The article is by G. W. Peck, and is entitled, 
“Shakespeare versus Sand.” Shakespeare is the embodiment of com- 
monsense and sanity, and the English ‘novelists are mainly moral, 
but “we wish to enter our protest, as an admirer of good English 
novels, against the modern French ones that are now glutting this 
unhappy country.” The author is of the opinion that “human na- 
ture is one thing and French nature another,” a saying which has the 
“force of an axiom.” In fact, Peck is almost hysterical in his Gallo- 
phobia.*° The comparison of Sand to Shakespeare excites his wrath: 


*“And not infrequently suggests that portion of the old song, which expressed pity 
that charming women should talk about what they do not understand.” 

*” “There are also some prejudices which it is good to have, and among these, one 
of the best is John Bull’s old prejudice against what he understands by French. This, we 
trust, we have in some degree inherited—not so much as to hate Frenchmen, or their 
country, but to have a firm conviction of the superiority of the Saxon over the Gallic 
development of humanity. . . . We cannot conceive of a religious Frenchman; a revival in 
Paris, or an ‘interesting season’ at Toulon would seem to us a solemn farce. Even when 
we hear of an ‘eloquent Parisian preacher,’ we cannot bring ourselves to credit his sin- 
cerity. French philosophy seems to us cold, acute, irregular ratiocination; French art, 
fashion. Whoever saw a great French picture? or since Baptiste Lulli, heard of a really 
great French composer? Le Sueur, Gretry [sic], and the rest, were great and good 
in their several degrees, but they do not come into our idea of Frenchmen. They are 
good, like every other artist now living, because and in so far as they are un-Frenchified. 
There is something in the genuine French mind which makes it not equal to our Saxon 
thinking. ‘They can reason in mathematics and in all dry science, like calculating 
machines, but they have not the heart to understand our poetry, nor have they a poetry 
of their own that is like ours. The relation between men and women among them is 
different, and though the idea of a true French lady is a very delightful image to bring 
into the mind, it seems impossible that a French gentleman should understand her. We 
cannot bear the apprehension that the French should begin to do our thinking for us, 
should furnish us with philosophy, poetry and serious literature; we are willing they should 
set fashions, get up dishes, write lively novels of society, vaudevilles, comic operas, and 
furnish plots, and all those ingenious contrivances in which they so excel. They may 
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We have read, we are happy to say, only one of her novels, and are there- 
fore better qualified to speak of them than if we had read more, as hands 
that are but a little soiled are fitter to lay on white paper than those that 
have been washed in mire. Perhaps if we had read more we should 
condescend to argue against them, which now appears absurd; our com- 
mon sense might have become obscured. We read only the one where a 
woman of the most exalted virtues aggravates a green young man through 
a reasonably sized volume, and never gives him any satisfaction; but 
when she has fooled him to the top of his bent, turns him off forever. 
Consuelo we are yet innocent of, and . . . we feel almost so strong in 
resolution as not to need to pray to be preserved from it... . A man of 
sense, accustomed to our grand old poets, and our better novels, needs to 
read but one of them—cannot read more. For with his mind stored with 
images of real natural beauty, how shall he find room for the false and 
half-made creations of Parisian debauchees and harlots, that write they 
care not what, so it gives them the means to support their luxury or pam- 
per their vanity? . . . If these writers would only leave us alone in our 
simple religious faith, in our common views of God, ourselves, and the 
world, their mere horrors and licentiousness would not be so bad, though 
still bad enough. But they muddle the mind, and make the voice of 
reason and conscience “an uncertain sound.” Observe the admirers of 
Sand. Are they not Sand-blind? yea, “high gravel blind,” most of them? 
Can they understand Shakespeare. . .. No! they are all wildered; nothing 
is too daring for them in speculation; little common thoughts that have 
been thought over and over by every soul that lives, they seize upon as 
discoveries; whatever subject they take up, they discuss with equal irrev- 
erence and defiance of sense. . . . (p. 481) 


Thus with morality and italics the case is closed. 

The spring of 1848 saw a renewal of the attack on cheap French 
translations, this time in the April issue of Holden’s Dollar Mag- 
azine (I, 217-219, April, 1848). “The publishers looked around, and 
they caught sight of the wild, unnatural, libertine works of the pru- 
rient French school,” and so on, to the familiar tune, ending with 
the hope that their day is over.** And it would be possible to cite 
amuse us and keep down our bile . . . but further than this we do not think the two 
families, that have kept distinct so long, can ever exchange their peculiarities or fuse 
into one.” (p. 480) 

= Similar ptr appear in The Southern Literary Messenger (IV, 263, April, 1848), 
which drops into verse: 

“One little favor, O Imperial France, 

Still teach the world to cook, to dress, to dance, 
Let, if thou wilt, thy books and barbers roam, 
But keep thy morals and thy creeds at home;” 
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others of similar import.** But enough has been shown to illustrate 
the nature of the general American opinion. 

It was an opinion against which, if we are to judge from the tone 
of friendly comment, the more judicious strove in vain. The prevail- 
ing view does not seem to have been importantly challenged until 
1845, when The American Whig Review (1, 617-639, June, 1845) 
printed a long article entitled “Modern Criticism—George Sand,” 
which begins with a four-page denunciation of American bigotry, 
and pleads that a book should be judged as a whole, not condemned 
for a few objectionable pages. Indeed, the argument for free dis- 
cussion is a sound one.** The heart of the article is devoted to a 
discussion of Lélia. The critic sweeps aside George Sand’s personal 
morality as irrelevant: 


The conjugal history of Madame Dudevant we beg to leave with her biog- 
rapher and confessor—first, because, doubtless, there is no curiosity to hear 


and in The New Englander (V1, 590 ff, October, 1848), in an article on “Modern French 
Literature.” 

™For, example, in its “Review of New Books” for July, 1850, Graham’s Magazine 
(XXXVII, 65-67) notices a translation of Indiana by “one of the Best French Scholars in 
this Country, a member of the Philadelphia Bar” (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson) in the 
following language: “We cannot divine the publisher’s object in engaging the services of 
‘one of the best French Scholars in this Country’. . . . to translate this miserable trash 
into English. Some of the later works of George Sand, undoubtedly evince genius, but 
the novel under consideration, one of the first products of her unregulated passions and 
speculative profligacy, has nothing in plot, character, incident, or style to give piquancy to 
its coarseness. It is licentiousness, but then it is so stupid, that its perusal would be 
penance to a roué. Its immorality and falsehood might have a charm to some minds 
but the raciness of these qualities is spoiled by the detestable and yawn-provoking senti- 
mentality. . . .” 

™“A ‘dangerous book’! Dangerous to whom? to what? To the institutions or the 
tenets moral, political, religious, of society? But the established opinions and systems 
are sound, are salutary, or they are not. If the latter, inquiry and exposure is, we take 
it for granted, to be desired, not to be deprecated. If the former ‘be the fact, where 
is the danger? . . . Is it to be admitted that truth, in the present day, and in matters 
within popular competency, within general experience, is not, at least even-handed, a 
match for error? But in the case in contest, truth would derive incalculable odds, from 
the circumstances. Not to mention the physical protection of the public force, it has 
the sanction of establishment; it is consecrated by prejudice as well as conviction; it is 
aided by the propensity (salutary as a check, pernicious as a principle,) of mankind to 
adhere to things as they are, and the consequent difficulty of disturbing even the worst 
form of creed or government thus cemented by the interest of many, the ignorance of 
most, and the indolence of all.” (p. 619). This is a curious anticipation of Mill’s argu- 
ment in “On Liberty” (1859). 
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it repeated, but chiefly, because we deem it irrelevant to the merits of her 
writings. 


He wields a rapier gallantly in the lady’s defense, saying that she 
was subjected to “the most oppressive, perhaps, of tyrannies,” and 
that Colonel Delmaire in Indiana is a portrait of her husband 
presented with “occasional effusions of kindly feeling and of self- 
criminating candor.” And he much prefers her to Lady Byron. 

Lélia is “stamped with the noble audacity of genius” and “com- 
bines the speculative boldness of Faust, with the philosophic design 
of St. Leon—more systematic than the former, more comprehensive 
than the latter, more eloquent, perhaps, than either of these most 
eloquent writers.” Of course, in conception, arrangement, execu- 
tion, the author has “sunk appalled beneath the gigantic magnitude 
of her idea,” but Lélia, in the grandeur of its imperfection, reminds 
one of the Hyperion of Keats. Indeed, the author is “too devoted” 
to the ideal, but with an exposition of the symbolism of the char- 
acters, the reviewer defends the book against the charge of being 
vague and visionary. To rise, the book must ascend above the “petty 
conventionalities of village morals” which have been the basis of 
accusations against the author; and, quoting Lélia’s long address on 
her first love, he exclaims, these are not “the sentiments, the precepts 
of a teacher of licentiousness and irreligion.” The book contains 
no word against marriage; “she only seeks to show the true cause 
of the disappointments and distresses” of marriage, and neither Lélia 
nor George Sand advocates the “Rights of Women.” The essay 
closes with Lélia’s last scene with Trenmor—a sublime outburst of 
spiritualism against materialism. A postcript calls readers’ attention 
to a review of the work in The Foreign Quarterly. 

George Sand also found support in The Harbinger for 1845-47. 
The Brook Farm Phalanx was naturally attracted to her by the very 
things that drew criticism from other sources—her political views. 
Indeed, Francis G. Shaw’s translation of Consuelo appeared serially 
in this publication from Saturday, June 14, 1845, to Saturday, June 
27, 1347, and his translation of The Countess of Rudolstadt followed 
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almost immediately.** A series of short notices by John S. Dwight, 
George Ripley, and Francis G. Shaw were all favorable.”*> But it is 
at least doubtful whether The Harbinger support was not as damag- 
ing as it was helpful. 

On the other hand, the Shaw translation of Consuelo seems to 
have been received with relative favor. Graham’s Magazine (XXIX, 
106-108, October, 1846) was even enthusiastic: 


George Sand has expended much composition on the rights and wrongs 
of woman, but in the delineation of Consuelo she has done more to exalt 
the sex than she could have achieved by a thousand thunders of declama- 
tion. Those who have imbibed strong prejudices against her, from the 
offensive scenes and opinions in some of her other novels, should not 
omit reading this, her purest and greatest work. To us it appears to be 
one of the best and noblest fictions within the last twenty years, and to 
evince a power and originality of genius unmatched by any woman of 
the time. . . . As regards the morality of the book, it seems to us, judging 
from the impression it leaves on the mind as a whole, and not taking 
particular scenes as a ground for judgment, to be eminently moral. The 
author’s mind, as displayed in this book at least, seems to have the utmost 
horror and disgust for profligacy, both in man and woman. 


And after Byron, Bulwer, and Moore, he thinks it useless to be 
offended with this work of George Sand. 

Nor was The Merchants’ Magazine behind in praise (XV, 332- 
336, September, 1846): 


This work deserves . . . to win the interest of the reading public, and 
particularly of that large class of progressive minds who regard art as a 
great instrument in advancing the perfection of the race. There is much 
that speaks the ardent soul, and stormful heart of the author; for having 
drank of life, in new and original forms, to its very dregs, and analyzed 
every creation, the workings of every passion, in her own scarred and 
blackened breast, she needed but to look within herself, and write, to 


™July 4, 1846, to March 20, 1847. 

* John S. Dwight discussed Consuelo in the issue of June 14, 1845, in which Shaw's 
translation began to appear. When the work appeared in book form, Ripley quoted 
favorable notices (June 20, 1846) from other papers. January 30, 1847, Dwight reviewed 
Anna Blackwell's translation of Jacques. February 6, 1837, saw a favorable review reprinted 
from The London Spectator. Francis G. Shaw defended Sand against The Christian 
Examiner, March 13, 1847. A review from Hunt’s Journal is quoted May 1, 1847; and 
on October 16, 1847, Dwight reviewed Shaw’s translation of The Devil’s Pool, and Ripley 
reviewed his version of The Journeyman Joiner. 
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produce the most powerful of fictions. . . . The secret of its superiority, 
as an intellectual production, is, that the interest called forth is not in the 
incidents and adventures of the principal character, but in the gradual 
development of a pure spirit. . . . In displaying a perfect knowledge of 
the wondrous spirit of art, and weaving the web of the characters, and 
particularly that of Consuelo, as skilfully and truly as nature and destiny 
would have done it, the author shows herself a second Creator, as the 
Artist always is... . The moral of the book seems to be, that the spon- 
taneous purity of heart which marks the innocent and good, is sufficient 
to enable them to bear up under every evil influence, and resist every 
temptation. 


And he looks forward to the sequel with anxiety and interest.*® 
And Graham’s (XXXVI, 71, February, 1848; and again in March) 
briefly, but flatteringly, noticed the Shaw translation of The Devil’s 
Pool—“entirely different from any other work from her pen.” 
These, and a two-line notice in The Knickerbocker (XXX, 380, 
October, 1847) of The Journeyman-Joiner, complete the few favor- 
able notices I have been able to collect.?" 

When favorable comments were relatively so few, it was inevita- 
ble that George Sand should have been introduced to the American 
public as the immoral author of immoral books. The notices here 
assembled are interesting both in this connection, and as they illus- 
trate the general American opinion of French romanticism, as well 
as of French literature and the French nation in general. How far 
the reception of George Sand’s socialist novels was conditioned by 
fear that they might induce labor agitation I am unable to say. But 
amidst the amusing and amazing moral indignation, one fact should 
not be overlooked; namely, the indignant repudiation of supposed 
Rousseauian elements in this novelist’s work. Extracts like these 
should lead us to be sceptical about attributions of a profound influ- 
ence upon American thought and culture of the French romantic 
philosophy or the theories of Jean-Jacques. 

* The same magazine (XVI, 646, June, 1847) has a brief, but complimentary, para- 
graph on Anna Blackwell's translation of Jacques. 

*™ Comments on George Sand by Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Lowell are all 
— mostly set down in their private journals, or simply as obiter dicta in published 
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THE ROMANCE FERMENT AFTER 
WAVERLEY 


G. HARRISON ORIANS 
The University of Toledo 


N THE decade following the War of 1812 the insistence that 

America create a native literature and destroy the vestiges of 
colonialism in culture was iterated again and again on the public 
platform and in the periodical press. Such promptings of patriotic 
spirit were not at all new, for the cry of nationalism in literature 
had been universally heard in the days of Barlow, Dwight, and 
Humphreys, in whose work ambition was too frequently con- 
founded with genius and inspiration. But in the uprush of war- 
time sentiments the cause of domestic letters was again advanced in 
public addresses by Francis C. Gray, DeWitt Clinton,? and others, 
orators interested in issuing demands for local scenery in works of 
imagination and in discovering the forces “that have hitherto im- 
peded and those which may hereafter promote learning in this coun- 
try.”"* Following them in post-war years were Solyman Brown,* 
Channing,” Everett,® and Walsh’—to single out the most familiar 


*See The North American Review, Ill, 299 (September, 1816) for a review of an address 
by Francis C. Gray before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa on Thursday, August 29, 1816. 

* Note also the remarks of E. T. Channing in The North American Review, Ul, 202 
(July, 1816). 

*The North American Review, 1, 391 (September, 1815). See also “United States and 
England,” ibid., I, 61 (May, 1815). 

“ American Poetry (New Haven, 1817). For comparable insistence, see Drake’s “To a 
Friend,” in The Culprit Fay and Other Poems, (N. Y., 1835). 

* William E. Channing, “Remarks on National Literature,” Works (Boston, 1880). Note 
also: “A Discourse concerning the influence of America on the Mind, being the Annual 
Oration delivered before the American Philosophical Society at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Oct. 18, 1823.” By C. J. Ingersoll (Philadelphia: A. Small, 1824). 

*The North American Review, XI, 423 (October, 1820); XIII, 20. 

"The American Quarterly Review, 1, 339 (June, 1827). Walsh wrote as follows: “We 
do not hesitate to say, that next to the interests of eternal truth, there is no object more 
worthy the exercise of the highest attributes of the mind than that of administering to the 
just pride of national character, inspiring a feeling for the national glory, and incul- 
cating a love of country. It is this we would call a national literature; and, unless we 
greatly err, it is these characteristics which must, eventually, constitute the principal 
materials of one.” 

On this subject of the importance of a native literature, see also: “National Literature.” 
The Christian Examiner, VI, 269-295 (January, 1830). 
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names—who became successively the champions of cisatlantic themes 
in American poetry and fiction. 

When we come to examine the reasons for this renewed national- 
istic demand we find it had a two-fold basis. It may in part have 
been fostered by the new Americanism that followed the second 
war for independence by which the principles of America had been 
vindicated and her cause justified before the world. And, as in the 
period following the Revolution, there arose a demand for literary 
productions of grandeur and power equal to the political principles 
for which the republic stood. Thus the earnest calls for a literature 
of native materials were partially ascribable to the spirit of the age, 
expansive with the emotions of the Era of Good Feeling, proud of 
the signs of national growth, confident of national integrity and life. 


I 


Despite this aroused patriotic impulse, however, there might have 
been no lasting literary results had it not been for the appearance of 
Scott, who, with his romances celebrating Scotland; not only gave the 
inspiration of his successful example, but furnished the mould into 
which to cast the new spirit. Scott it was, then, who became the 
chief factor in this renewed critical demand, and he not only aroused 
literary ambition but converted the demand for nationalism into a 
quest for Scott-like ingredients in American life. With his series of 
historical romances, produced with a celerity that startled the literary 
world, he made an impact on the reading public that it is hard to 
realize, summoning into the ranks of novel-readers many persons 
who had formerly condemned the novel as trash. As a consequence, 
his romances were read by young and old, scholar and kitchen maid, 
and were admired in terms of enthusiasm, even by the critics who 
proved not always free from indiscriminate praise. 

It was not in the nature of things that so fashionable a literary 
product as his should be without fruit in the tastes and longings of 
Americans of the second and third decades. This master nec- 
romancer set a whole generation of Englishmen and Americans 
dreaming and prating about the chivalries of a by-gone age. His 
works were transcripts from the life of other times and these he 
offered with every romantic attraction. Those who sought to culti- 
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vate this new and fertile field realized that they were dealing with 
a new order of the heroic and magnificent, and that in order to reap 
the harvest of romance they must first glimpse with a Scott-like 
imagination the glamor of old forgotten things. Thus the demand 
for literature in America became for a time a demand for antiquity 
and ruins which were regarded as the romantic desiderata of the age. 

But the national features of Scott’s novels made the strongest 
appeal to the ardent spirits of that age. The actors in the Scottish 
novels displayed their provinciality by their mode of speech; the 
backgrounds were actually topographical, and there was hardly a 
novel in Scott’s first productions—such as Rob Roy, The Antiquary, 
and The Legend of Montrose—which was not an illustration of 
Scottish life and manners. It was these features of the Waverley 
novels which fired the ambitions of patriotic writers who, already 
stirred with national enthusiasms, longed for American productions 
coexistent with those of Scott and equally national in character and 
interest. Thus Scott with his native backgrounds challenged Amer- 
icans to a consideration of their own literature and the prospects of 
these shores in romantic materials. Forthwith there was announced 
in the reviews (particularly The North American Review) and from 


the public platform the quest for such native romance as might be 
treated in the manner of Scott. For a decade the agitation of the 
subject went on—coincident with the period of Scott’s greatest liter- 
ary activity. It is the further purpose of this paper to review the 
ferment which resulted. 


II 


InrT1AL DEsPAIR CONCERNING Domestic ROMANCE 

Although this outcry for national tales was raised shortly after 
the appearance of Guy Mannering, the actual resources of America 
in native romantic materials were not immediately recognized, not 
at least until the vogue of Irving and Cooper stirred patriotic con- 
sciousness and gave it direction. The first impact of the historical 
romance merely led to sceptical queries and the first conscious at- 
tempts to take a literary inventory.* Enthusiastic as this generation 


*See, for instance, a cursory sketch of some of the scenes and events that would be 
fruitful in poetry: William Tudor, “An Address delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
at their anniversary meeting at Cambridge,” The North American Review, Il, 32 (November, 
1815). 
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was, it still had scant hopes of seeing the historical romance domes- 
ticated in America with all the elegance and wonder that Scott had 
imparted to his works. American fiction had to be made of home- 
spun stuff, for authorship was not considered sufficient to nationalize 
a tale, and here literary men seemed thwarted by the character of 
pioneer civilization, by the meager history, both recent and sharply 
defined, and by the absence of imposing monuments of antiquity 
of which America could boast none grander than colonial chapels 
and stately mansions. The first conclusion which this nationalistic 
survey produced, if one may judge by the absence of historical 
novels during the second decade, seems to have been that there was 
in America a dearth of indigenous materials and none equal to those 
of the Old World. At least before Cooper no writer appeared to 
demonstrate how the formula of the historical romance could be 
applied to American life. Walter Channing, ardent nationalist that 
he was, yet confessed that 


we are destitute of many of the elements of literature. Thus we want a 
remote antiquity. In tracing our history, therefore, we are not tracing 
the development of human society, the most interesting pursuit which is 
offered the mind, for it is intrinsically the development of the mind itself. 


In the want of a history of the kind just indicated, we want a vast variety 
of the topics of the very first interest in literature.® 


John Knapp and William Tudor had similarly lamented that the 
“antiquity of our compatriots does not extend to two hundred 
years.”""° In 1818 John Bristed asserted that America could have no 
great novels without aristocracy and legendary lore paralleling that 
of the English and Scottish border,’* and for a time American 
writers were ready enough to join in this pessimistic conclusion. 
W. H. Gardiner, who summarized these sceptical utterances, re- 
duced them to three charges: that the newness of white civilization 
in America and the quietude of American life frustrate the purposes 
of fiction, that there is a fatal uniformity of life among us, and lastly, 
that there is a lack of the vestiges of antiquity, of ruins so essential 

° The North American Review, ll, 39 (November, 1815). See also I, 307-14 (September, 
1815); Ill, 194 (July, 1816). 

*John Knapp, The North American Review, VIII, 174 (December, 1818); William 


Tudor, op. cit., 1, 309 (September, 1815). 
™ Resources of the United States (Philadelphia, 1818), p. 356. 
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in legitimate romance. “We are told,” he exclaimed, “that there is 
among us a cold uniformity and sobriety of character; a sad reality 
and utility in our manners and institutions; that our citizens are 
downright, plain-dealing, inflexible, matter-of-fact people; in short, 
that our country and our inhabitants are equally and utterly destitute 
of all sorts of romantic association.” But the absence of ruined 
castles and comparable signs of age and romantic adventure was 
particularly lamented: 


Here are no gorgeous palaces and cloud-capped towers; no monuments 
of Gothic pride, mouldering in solitary grandeur; no mysterious hiding 
places to cover deeds of darkness from the light of the broad sun; no 
cloistered walls, which the sound of woe cannot pierce; no ravages of 
desolating conquest; no traces of the slow and wasteful hand of time. 
You look over the face of a fair country, and it tells you no tale of the 
days that are gone by. . . . These boundless solitudes are not the haunts 
of fierce banditti; you have never peopled these woods and waters with 
imaginary beings; they are connected with no legendary tales of hoary 
antiquity ;—but you cast your eye through the vista of two short centuries, 
and you see them as they are, and you see nothing beyond.’* 


Where, then, exclaimed the would-be romance writer, where is the 
dust of half-forgotten things, where are ancient ruins and century- 
old monuments, where are the complex materials of the old world 
civilization, where, in a word, are American materials for romance? 
Desirous of following Scott, he seemed reduced to abject extremities. 
In consequence of long intellectual dependence on England, con- 
sciousness of essential resources was lacking. 


Il 
Critica, Optimism AFTER The Spy 


The initial paralyzing effect of the Waverley novels quickly 
passed away. The discovery was soon made by Washington Irving 
and others that America did possess subjects for the literary adven- 
turer. This was a real discovery, and in the first heat of their enthu- 
siasm the early aspirants for homespun glory found America rich 
in legendary matter. Cooper in The Spy (1821) was the first, how- 
ever, to chart out our great romantic hinterland and to open the 

™The North American Review, XV, 251 (July, 1822). 
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way for an endless series of American romances. Largely through 
him the old subserviency which taught that all fiction of worth had 
to be imported was cast off, and through him, also, the novel as a 
literary form became firmly established. As Simms declared, to 
Cooper “the merit is due of having first awakened us to this self- 
reference,—to this consciousness of mental resources.”"* His success 
convinced the credulous that an American subject, instead of being 
a hindrance to a work of fiction, was probably the proper and incon- 
testable possession of American writers. At least his Spy pointed to 
the Revolutionary struggle as not altogether too recent for the pur- 
poses of fiction, and his Pioneers charted out a new demesne of 
romance in border life of colonial days. The decade of the twenties 
thereupon saw the rise of cisatlantic themes in native productions to 
the virtual neglect of imported ingredients. Suddenly there dawned 
the realization that our native country opened up to the adventurous 
novelist a wide, untrodden field, replete with new material, which 
gave vast scope to the imagination. Among the first to point this 
out and to protest against the reputed scarcity of American mate- 
rials for romantic fiction was James Kirke Paulding. The remark 
that America “offers little in its traditionary lore to warm the heart 


or elevate the imagination” he pronounced “without the shadow of 


a foundation.”!* 


Equally alert were the reviews of the day. The North American 
Review, under the editorship of Everett and Sparks, became the 
leading champion of American letters and insisted from issue to 
issue on the utter fitness of American scenes and events for the 
purposes of fiction. One of the most enthusiastic utterances was the 
review in 1822 of Cooper’s Spy, in which W. H. Gardiner, answer- 
ing the current charges as to the fatal uniformity of American char- 
acter, queried: 

Where can there be found a greater variety of specific character than is at 
this moment developed in these United States of America? Do any of 
our readers look out of New England and doubt it? Did any one of them 
ever cross the Potomac, or even the Hudson, and not feel himself sur- 
rounded by a different race of men? Is there any assimilation of char- 
acter between the high-minded, vain-glorious Virginian, living on his 


* Views and Reviews, First Series (New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1845), p. 217. 
* Salmagundi, Second Series, Il, 265 (August 19, 1820). 
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plantation in baronial state, an autocrat among his slaves, a nobleman 
among his peers, and the active, enterprising, money-getting merchant of 
the East?*® 


There followed in this optimistic vein a “catalogue” of characters 
distinctly American and peculiar to their native regions. Besides 
this wealth of human types, there never was a nation in history, he 
affirmed, which actually afforded more abundant and undeveloped 
matter of romantic interest: 


There seem to be three great epochs in American history which are 
peculiarly well fitted for historical romance: the time just succeeding the 
first settlement—the era of the Indian wars, which lie scattered along a 
considerable period—and the Revolution. Each of these events, all preg- 
nant with interest in themselves, will furnish the fictitious historian with 
every variety of character and incident, which the dullest imagination 
could desire or the most inventive deserve. What is there, for instance, 
in the rebellious wars of the Scotch Covenanters, to compare with the for- 
tunes of those sterner puritans . . . who fixed their habitations on an 
unknown and inhospitable shore??** 


This reference to the Waverley gallery is significant. In the at- 
tempt to domesticate the Scott technique in America, reviewers were 
zealous to indicate American parallels to plot ingredients in Scott, 
or to insist upon the remarkably poetical character of American 
scenes, as in the review of Yamoyden: “Remember, that compared 
with some of ours, Scottish rivers are but brooks, and Scottish forests 
mere thickets.”?® This reliance upon the authority of Scott’s example 
was more marked in Palfrey’s remarks on Colonial New England 
as a romantic area: 


We are glad that somebody has at last found out the unequalled fitness 
of our early history for the purposes of fiction. For ourselves, we know 
not the country or age which has such capacities in this view as New 
England in its early day; nor do we suppose it easy to imagine any el- 
ement of the sublime, the wonderful, the picturesque and the pathetic, 
which is not to be found here by him who shall hold the witch-hazel 
wand that can trace it. We had the same puritan character, of stern 
romantic enthusiasm of which, in the Scottish novels, such effective use 

™ The North American Review, XV, 250 (July, 1822). 

™* Cf. the three “matters” of American romance discussed in Carl Van Doren, The 


American Novel (New York, 1921), p. 16. 
* The North American Review, XIl, 480 (April, 1821). 
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is made, but impressed here on the whole face of society, and sublimed 
to a degree which it never elsewhere reached. . . .** 


In the review of The Spy already adverted to, there was a recipe 

for ambitious novelists in which they were advised to acquire the 
essential romantic associations by describing things, not in their 
familiar aspects, but as they were in colonial times, by shifting the 
landscape back imaginatively a generation or two to secure remote- 
ness in point of time. In this manner would romances be freed from 
the ludicrous air imparted by familiarity. Gardiner maintained the 
same point of view in his examination of McHenry’s publications in 
1823 (i.¢., The Spectre of the Forest and The Wilderness), and re- 
joiced that the demand for American subject matter had been 
adequately met: 
It has been a question seriously agitated among our cisatlantic literati, 
even at so late a period as since the publication of this Journal, whether 
America did or did not afford sufficient materials for a new and peculiar 
historical romance; yet now, so prolific are we in this species of produc- 
tion, that the reader who keeps pace with the outpourings of the press, 
and studies all the wonderful works that are daily coming with the lofty 
pretensions of American novels, must have some industry and a great 
deal of patriotism.** 


Thus after the survey of numerous tales, portraying the colonial 
and Revolutionary past, The North American Review felt its san- 
guine expectations had been fulfilled and its critical acumen vin- 
dicated. Bryant, reviewing Redwood in 1824, pointed with grim 
satisfaction to the success of Cooper: 

On more than one occasion we have already given somewhat at large 
our opinion of the fertility of our country, and its history, in the materials 
of romance. If our reasonings needed any support from successful ex- 
amples .. . we have had the triumph of seeing them confirmed beyond all 
controversy by the works of a popular American author, who has shown 
the literary world into what beautiful creations these materials may be 


wrought."® 


Bryant’s optimism represents, perhaps, the peak to which The North 
American Review was to go. He administered an honest rebuke to 
those who had objected that the habits of our countrymen were too 
Ibid. 
™ Ibid., XIX, 209 (July, 1824). ™ Ibid., XX, 248 (April, 1825). 
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active and practical for the successful novelist, and in Redwood he 
found the text for an answer to those detractors who had declared 
America too new and simple for the purposes of fiction, averring 
that here “a great deal of history is crowded into a brief space.” 

Similar critical reassurance was displayed by Sands, Grimke,"* 
and Winne.”® Sands pointed to the annals of New England “from 
the settlement of New Plymouth in 1620 to the death of Philip, at 
which time the subjugation of the New England Indians . . . was 
completed” as a period “prolific in incident” and affording full scope 
to the powers of the novelist. Let the writer of talents, he counseled, 
devote his ability to subjects of domestic interest, for there are abun- 
dant resources at hand, in “materials of satire, description, and 
romance.”*? 

Other periodical critics ingeminated with him, meanwhile, these 
optimistic utterances. Walsh, in The American Quarterly Review, 
sought in particular to foster American letters by holding out en- 
couragement to aspiring writers: 


At home, there is a growing taste for historical truths, and romantic fic- 
tions, connected or associated with the progress of this nation. The public 
mind and taste have been, and now are, in a state to encourage and reward 
the successful efforts of genius employed on domestic subjects.?* 


Walsh went on to point out the depth of this new literary mine, 
declaring: “This land is full of materials, such as novelty of incident, 
character, and situation.” This faith was reaffirmed in the follow- 
ing issue, though there was duly stressed the “necessity of discrim- 
ination in the selection of a proper site, a proper subject, and a 
proper era for the exercise of invention, or imitation, in the construc- 
tion of works of imagination.” There has been, he declared, “no 
dark or romantic age in this country, connected with its European 
race.” Yet barring out supernatural events and exaggerated super- 
stitions, there is matter here for fiction in the hardy enterprise, 
inflexible faith, and fearless gallantry of our forefathers.** 

If the publicists of the period were partially sanguine about 


* “American Literature” in The American Magazine of Letters and Christianity, 1, 200 
(April, 1826). 

” The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott (New York: Stokes, 1930), pp. 301-302. 

™ The Atlantic Magazine, Il, 245 (June, 1824); see also I, 134. 

*1, 341 (June, 1827). * II, 45 (September, 1827). 
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American romance, the novelists who essayed a volume or two 
professed no less faith, and repeated the theme of romance with 
variations as a musician might do. McHenry in his introduction 
to The Spectre of the Forest remarked: 


Conceiving that the success of the “Wilderness” had been greatly owing 
to the interest attached to those real historical characters and incidents of 
which it gives an account, I was desirous that my new work should 
possess a similar source of gratification. That it should be founded on 
some portion of American history was therefore decided; but on what 
portion, it was not easy to determine. The difficulty arose not from the 
scarcity but from the abundance of materials which every period of the 
history of this new and interesting country offered. . . . One group of 
transactions afforded full matter for the bustle, movement, and hurry of 
an eventful tale; another opened a fine field for the display of contrasted 
passions, and a third for the delineation of resolute virtue, and the incul- 
cation of moral duties.?* 


John Neal wrote in the “Unpublished Preface” to his Rachel Dyer 
that among his motives in writing there was this: “.. . to show to my 
countrymen that there are abundant and hidden sources of fertility 
in their own beautiful brave earth, waiting only to be broken up.” 

This positive assurance about the wealth of American romantic 
materials was equally apparent in subjoined notes to various works 
of the decade sounding the author’s own buoyant hopes about future 
literary ventures. The anonymous writer of The Christian Indian; 
or the Times of the First Settlers (1825) proclaimed on the title 
page that this was the “first of a series of American Tales.” Cooper, 
the American Coryphzus, announced his Lionel Lincoln (1825) as 
a “Legend of the Thirteen Republics,” thus pointing to twelve pro- 
spective Revolutionary volumes. To the Sketch of the Olden Time 
(1829) was appended the descriptive note: “Founded on fact, being 
the first of a series of Revolutionary Tales by an Antiquary.” And 
though these grandiose ambitions were destined to disappointment, 
yet for a time, until the novelists were deterred by ill-success or 
flagging energy, American themes seemed to afford adequate scope 
for legitimate romance. 


* See also B. F. H. Judah, The Buccaneers: A Romance of our Own Country (Boston, 
1827), II, section I, 1. 
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IV 
THE INDIAN ADVANCED As DistincTiIvE RoMANTIC MATERIAL 


Critics who were otherwise sceptical of romantic materials, who 
pronounced America void of perspective and lacking in dark and 
gloomy intrigue, still fancied that there were literary materials here 
waiting to spring into life in the customs and traditions of the North 
American Indians. It was only natural that sooner or later the 
Indian should have been advanced as the most fertile source of 
American romance, as the one distinctive opportunity to domesticate 
the Scott technique—in short, as the “something new, national, pe- 
culiar” for which English critics were clamoring. As early as 1816 
Lydia Huntley had been referred by William Tudor to the History 
of the Six Nations as providing mental aliment more worthy of her 
genius than the sentimentalities in which she indulged.”* John 
Knapp in the year following had bid poets not to slight the barbaric 
annals of the country. “Let us not only revisit the dwellings of the 
European settler,” he declared, but “let us hasten to acquaint our- 
selves with the earlier native.”** Such directions became definitely 
optimistic in an article of The New York Literary Journal and 
Belles-Lettres Repository in December, 1820: “From its offering so 
many advantages to the writer of imagination,” the reviewer de- 
clared, “the history of the Indian will, hereafter, undoubtedly form 
the classic lore of American literature,” an optimistic utterance he 
reinforced by perceiving in the border struggles occasions “for the 
most interesting and ingenious development of incident, for the most 
striking and vigorous grouping of characters, and for the most splen- 
did and glowing description of landscape ever offered to the imag- 
ination by the history of any people.”** Four months later The 
North American Review expressed similar faith in the life and 
character of the Indians as offering a vast field of enterprise for all 
ambitious American writers. “There are the Indians,” announced 
the reviewer,—‘“a separate and strongly marked race of men—with 
all the bold, rough lines of nature yet uneffaced upon them.” Ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of poetry and romance they were, 
too: 


* The North American Review 1, 111 (May, 1815). 
* Tbid., 175 (December, 1818). 
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Their superstitions furnish abundant food to an imagination inclined to 
the sombre and terrible, their primitive habits admit of pathos in the in- 
troduction of incidents of private life, and in public there occurred events 
enough to find place for the imposing qualities of heroism.?* 


So far from offering this opinion timidly, Palfrey did not hesitate to 
predict that “whoever in this country first attains the rank of a first 
writer of fiction . . . will lay his scene here,” a prophecy literally 
fulfilled in the literary reputation of Cooper. 

For a time there was further critical encouragement for making 
the Indian the choice in romance. R. C. Sands, in The Aélantic 
Magazine, pointed to the anonymous Letters from Fort Braddock 
and The Pioneers as evidence of the adaptability of the Indian to the 
purposes of fiction and found his views substantiated some months 
later by the appearance of Hobomok and Redwood.** In 1822, The 
North American Review reaffirmed its faith in the aborigines as 
affording the ground-work of invention: “We see not why those 
superstitions of theirs ... may not be successfully employed to 
supersede the worn-out fables of Runic mythology and light up a 
new train of glowing visions at the touch of some Wizard of the 
West.”*° The Last of the Mohicans in turn gave enlargement to 
the view of those who looked to the Indian as “infinitely more at- 
tractive [as material] than the worn-out and hackneyed subjects 
which form the staple of almost every work of fiction of the present 
day.”** The North American reissued its former dictums, pronounc- 
ing the Indians “admirable instruments of romance” and their 
character “admirably calculated to form an engine of great power 
in the hands of some ingenious romancer, who had a true notion of 
this part of his subject.”** Walsh similarly fixed.on the Indian as a 
romantic figure: 

* The North American Review, XU, 483 (April, 1821). 

The Atlantic Magazine, 1, 133. Sands remarked: “If scenes of unparalleled torture 
and indefatigable endurance, persevering vengeance and unfailing friendship, hair-breadth 
escapes and sudden ambush; if the horrors of the gloomy forests and unexplored caverns, 
tenanted by the most terrible of banditti; if faith in wild predictions and entire submission 
of the soul to the power of ancient legends and visionary prophecies, are useful to the poet 
or romancer, here they may be found in abundance and endless variety.” 

* XV, 258 (July, 1822). 

“Letter from Daniel Winne to Sir Walter Scott, August 28, 1826 (see Wilfred Part- 


ington, op. cit., p. 301). 
"The North American Review, XXIII, 166. 
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If a writer of this country, wishes to make its history or its traditions the 
subject of romantic fiction, high wrought, obscure, and somewhat ex- 
travagant, agreeably to the taste of the times, he must go back to the 
aborigines. It is there that the character, situation, and superstition, are 
to be found in abundant profusion; it is among them that life is full of 
romance and adventure; that high figurative eloquence and unrestrained 
passions of the most heroic kind are the ordinary attributes of tribes and 
nations.** 


Then there was the eventual fate of the Indian which was soon 
singled out as the most romantic feature about him, particularly after 
the appearance of Tadeuskund and The Last of the Mohicans. 
Many believed that in the decay of the vast and extensive savage 
empire there might be felt the touch of antiquity sought for. In 
fact, the Indians constituted the ruins of America, in the romantic 
sense, and their impending doom before the onrush of civilized 
forces the most distinctive source of American romance—a view 
enthusiastically urged by John Neal in the first few pages of his 
Otter-Bag (1829): 


There may be no places of pilgrimage in America, unless it be some lonely 
battleground, already forgotten by the neighborhood, overgrown with a 


forest . . . no place that has been sanctified by song and story, ages after 
ages, with beautiful tradition or fierce story, save here and there a small 
spot of earth shut in by the great hills or fortified by the everlasting rocks 
where the red man withstood the white man . . . there may be no piles of 
barbarian architecture, each a wilderness of turrets, towers and battle- 
ments, rocking to the sea breeze. . . . But if there are not such things in 
America there are things which are to be found nowhere else on earth 
now—the live wreck of a prodigious empire that has departed from be- 
fore our face within the memory of man; the last of a people who have 
no history, and who but the other day were in possession of a quarter of 
the whole earth. 


And there were those after Neal who were scarcely less optimistic 
in their avowals. Whittier in 1831,** Willis in 1836,°° Hoffman in 


“The American Quarterly Review, ll, 45 (September, 1827). 

™ Preface to Legends of New England (Hartford, 1831), and Introduction to the Re- 
mains of J. H. C. Brainard (Boston, 1832). 

See his “Cherokee’s Threat,” in Inklings of Adventure (London, 1836), I. 
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1839,°° were equally impressed with the fitness of the red man for the 
place of chief romantic figure in the American scene. W.G. Simms, 
whose Yemassee and Cassique of Kiawah are notable testimonies of 
his faith, reaffirmed these sanguine views in his comments on School- 
craft’s Algic Researches. And I. N. Tarbox came forward as one 
of the foremost champions in his review of Tecumseh (1842), 
wherein he advanced the view that the early border struggles of the 
Western continent were valuable substitutes for the period of chiv- 
alry in Europe and that primitive forests supplied requisite romantic 
associations.** Thus it was for a time the belief that the Indian pro- 
vided potential material for a national literature. So far from believ- 
ing that America was devoid of romantic interest and deficient in 
the appurtenances of an old and elaborate civilization, the first ex- 
ploiters of native history and scenery were enthusiastic in the belief 
that they had found all the requisite features in the aborigines. If 
America was to have a series of Waverley novels, it seemed quite 
patent to the first novelists that they must make the bronze noble of 
nature the predominant figure in strongly moving scenes. In this 
fashion was enthusiastic patriotism fixing upon distinctive elements 
of romance. 


GrowInc CriTIcaL SENSE OF THE PoverTY OF AMERICAN MATERIALS 


Amid this chorus of approval, dissenting voices were little heeded 
by the romance public, or even by the novelists themselves, who 
had their eyes fixed on achievement. Yet from the first there was 
evident a strong note of dissatisfaction or caution in the remarks of 
those who, regardless of fashionable furor, continued to voice the old — 
scepticism. Such individuals usually insisted with Thatcher Paine** 
that while America had matter for literary treatment, it was neither 
abundant nor richly diversified. And even when not straightfor- 
wardly pessimistic, occasional critics displayed the utmost caution in 
their remarks, avowing with the reviewer in The Quarterly Chris- 
tian Spectator (1826) that materials for romance in America may not 


* Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, 1839. For other items in the revival of interest 
in the Indian about 1840, see my study, The Indian in the Metrical Romance (Urbana, 
1929), p. 16 n. 

™ The North American Review, LVI, 223. 

The Atlantic Magazine, I, 21 (May, 1824). 
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be treated by bungling hands nor fostered into growth by puffing 
and indiscriminating praise, or querying with them: “What good 
have the North American Reviewers done by their repeated declama- 
tions on the adaptedness of our history to the purposes of poetry and 
romance? ... What then has been the result? Why such books as 
the novels before us have come up on the breadth of the land like 
the frogs of Egypt.”*® Thus there were those who joined voices in 
challenging the unruffled optimism of the Boston review. 

There were in many ranks a steadily growing sense of the ex- 
haustion of domestic subject matter, and a feeling that for certain 
fictional properties Americans would always have to turn to the 
European scene, or import foreign absurdities where they did not 
belong. For there was not only the difficulty of trying to domesticate 
English methods among native materials, so sadly bemoaned, but a 
dawning recognition of the very absence of conventional trappings. 
Such was the plight of the author of Redfield (1825), who, desiring 
to cater to the taste of the public for a highly romanticized tale, took 
a whole chapter to lament the dearth of plot ingredients of a super- 
natural order. He said in part: 


We regret extremely that it has not been in our power to procure a single 
witch wherewith to embellish our story, owing to a fatal circumstance 
regarding that haggard race, in this country; . . . None ever found their 
way across the sound to Long Island. It would be highly gratifying to us 
likewise to treat our friends with a sight of a few gypsies; and this we 
are sorry again to state is entirely out of our power... . 

Ghosts, and goblins, we presume, might be procured, but we have 
such an aversion to handling those airy subjects that we hope our readers 
will excuse us for not troubling their haunts or disturbing their abodes. 

Giants, knight-errants, and enchanted old dilapidated castles have 
luckily for us, become so hackneyed, that we should refrain from men- 
tioning them had we scores at our elbows. 

We must, therefore, with all these privations incident to newly settled 
countries, pursue our plain matter-of-fact story, with an undeviating re- 
gard to our friends, without the ordinary tinsel of romance.*° 


Similar testimony is afforded in Northwood (1827), by Mrs. S. J. 
Hale, in the writing of which the desire to introduce transatlantic 


* “Tmitations of Waverly Novels,” VII, 80. 
“ Chapter XXI. 
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ingredients brought such grief that she was forced to rely solely 
upon domestic life, simple manners, and retired scenes.** 

James Hall, one of the most prolific writers of the West, stressed 
in particular the inadequacy of American scenes in local traditions 
and national superstitions. All this poverty of the land he ascribed 
to the newness of the country, to the lack of a hoary antiquity: 


Superstition disports in the misty clouds of antiquity; she revels in dilap- 
idation. . . . Castles and dungeons in ruin are the chosen abodes of those 
aristocratic elves, who choose to be the successors of none but lords and 
ladies. . .. Our new world has no supernatural inhabitants, indigenous or 
exotic—nor does our country offer any inducements to the influx of for- 
eigners of this description. We have no castles mouldering into ruin, no 
enchanted forests, nor deserted mansions. . . . Our whole territory does 
not present a dilapidated turret, or an unfrequented gallery—We have no 
subterranean passages except the saltpetre caves in Kentucky, and a few 
caverns, similar to that in which General Putnam slew the she-wolf.*? 


But though Hall found America deficient in the peculiar ingredients 
of romance introduced by Scott, he held that frontier life was rich in 
fresh adventures that more than atoned for the absence of conven- 
tional romantic materials, a view in which he was supported by 
Timothy Flint.** 

After the first flush of enthusiasm even The North American 
Review reversed its decision. Having witnessed the imitative mass 
in 1824 and 1825 totaling over twenty-seven tales, reviewers every- 
where became convinced of the poverty of the conventional themes 
and of the endless repetition which mass production necessarily in- 
volved. Bearing on its surface the marks of familiarity, the Amer- 
ican scene offered little complexity of design; novelty was the only 
hope of escape from poverty of matter, and this quickly lapsed into 
monotony or sheer extravagance. Grenville Mellen, reviewing The 
Red Rover, dilated upon the barrenness of American settlements in 
the peculiar ingredients found in Scott: 

The elements of society, considered implicitly as the society among the 
early settlements of this country, offer little in the shape of sects or classes, 

“ Chapter I, 1. 


© Letters from the West (London, 1828), p. 326. 
“See George Mason, the Young Backwoodsman (Boston, 1829), p. 76. 
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that is calculated to meet or satisfy the popular taste. Our retrospection 
affords us no privileged and important tribes of togati, full of lore and 
prophesy; no bands of merry archers whose very thievery is full of roman- 
tic adventure; and no minstrels overflowing with chivalry and song. We 
have no Robin Hoods, or Blue Gowns, no Vidals or Cadwallons, and no 
gypsies to lend just mystery enough to our stories, and preside over the 
destinies of our heroes and ladies. We have none of these dim and an- 
cient things to season our fiction withal.** 


The American Quarterly Review commended Robert Montgomery 
Bird in turning to the Occidental Crusades for subject matter, re- 
marking upon the unpromising possibilities in the States themselves. 
“The rise of republican liberty,” proclaimed the reviewer,” is too 
much the creation of common sense to be very applicable to the 
purposes of fiction; the wars of plain puritans with still plainer bar- 
barians have but one feature of novelty; and the great vicissitudes of 
our Revolution are altogether of too recent a date to have yet 
gathered about them the atmosphere of poetry.”** 

As the Indian had been the chief reliance of romance, his value 
as a fictional character was accordingly most carefully tested. 
Among those who attempted to give huge design and complicated 
incidents to Indian tales, there was a growing sense of the rapidity 
with which such literary soil was exhausted. Indian life and char- 
acter, susceptible of successful handling in one or two attempts, were 
done forever, and thereafter the effort to impart interest to the por- 
trayal of Indian manners and scenes became a tax upon the ingenuity 
of the author and the patience of the reader. Critics and novelists 
alike perceived the difficulty of diversifying the treatment, for almost 
inevitably the Indian had been handled after two or three set pat- 
terns; and there was the even graver task of making complex in 
fiction what was essentially simple in character. Sole reliance was 
to be placed on action, for the aborigine could not be portrayed as 
engaged in the intricacies of thought. Even his feelings were 
relatively limited. “When you have told of generosity, contempt of 
danger, patience under suffering, revenge and cruelty you have gone 
through with the Indian’s virtues and vices, and touched all the 

“XXVII, 143 (July, 1828). 


“ XVI, 376. See also P. Q. on “National Literature” in The American Monthly Review, 
I, 379 (September, 1829). 
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chords that move his feelings or affections.”** Perhaps the best 
statement of this barrenness of Indian life, with its limited action 
and background is summed up by Grenville Mellen in his review of 
The Red Rover: 


It strikes us that there is not enough in the character of life of these poor 
natives to furnish the staple of a novel. The character of the Indian is a 
simple one, his destiny is a simple one, all around him is simple. But 
mere simplicity is not all that is needed. . .. He must be mentally en- 
gaged. The savage says but little; and after we have set him before our 
readers with his gorgeous crown of feathers, his wampum, and his hunt- 
ing-bow, it would seem that we have done as well as we could for him. 
. .» The Indians as a people offer little or nothing that can be reasonably 
expected to excite the novelist, formed as his taste must be on a foreign 
standard.** 


Similar despair of the theme was indulged in by The American 
Atheneum. Indian life and manners were pronounced so rude and 
simple in character and so limited in range that “almost every pro- 
duction into which they are introduced partakes more or less of the 
same character and abounds in incidents and sentiments that are 
similar, and evidently copies of one common original.”** All this 


was said much more succinctly eight years later by the reviewer of 
Bird’s Calavar: “The fall of the Indian is interesting and affecting, 
but it is only the repetition of a sigh—melancholy and monot- 
onous.”*® Thus when compared with the substance of Scott as a 
standard of romantic excellence, the wars of the Puritans and the 
rise of the American states were lacking in all but the feature of 
novelty, and along with them the chronicles of the barbarian soon 
lost all save their initial interest and too quickly lapsed into mere 
doleful plaints. 

Cooper, too, began to realize the rapidity with which the topic 
of the Indian was exhausted and looked to the more complex sub- 
stance of romance in continental society or what he considered the 
higher levels. It was the review of his Red Rover which probably 
determined him to turn to Europe in that trio of romances begin- 
ning with The Bravo. Inkling of his despair of American fiction 
may be gained from the preface to The Red Rover, where he declares 


“The North American Review, XVII, 211 (January, 1825). 
“ Ibid., XVI, 141 (July, 1828). “1, 441 (Feb. 16, 1826). 
“The American Quarterly Review, XVI, 376. 
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that “the history of this country has very little to aid the writer of 
fiction, whether the scene be laid on the land or the water,” or in The 
Heidenmauer, in which he points out the inadequacy of fictional 
material in the States: 


Little else is found to arrest the eye of the antiquary in the shape of a 
ruin, except on the walls of some fortress or the mounds of an intrench- 
ment of the war of independence. We have, it is true, some faint remains 
of times still more remote, and there are even a few circumvallations, or 
other inventions of defense, that are believed to have once been occupied 
by the redman; but in no part of the country did there ever exist an 
edifice, of either public or private nature, that bore any material resem- 
blance to a feudal castle.°° 


His final recorded utterance on the subject is even more positive: 
“This country probably presents as barren a field to the writer of 
fiction . . . as any other on earth; we are not certain that we might 
not say the most barren.”** But it must be remembered, however, as 


a corrective to such charges, that the Cooper of this criticism had as 
yet to complete his Leatherstocking series with such favorites as The 
Pathfinder and The Deerslayer, and to write such definitely Amer- 
ican tales as Satanstoe and The Oak Openings. 


VI 


SurvivaL oF Farru tN RIcHNESS OF AMERICAN THEMES 


This critical and novelistic despair®* must in part be pronounced 
an episode, a temporary reaction which, though persisting over a 
span of years, was not damaging to American letters since scepticism 
undoubtedly had a salutary effect in giving pause to those too 
severely tempted by pride of pen, and in thinning out the ranks of 


” Opening of Chapter V. See also The Traveling Bachelor, Il, 103. 

"Home As Found (Philadelphia, 1836), 1, iv. 

"The scepticism about American romance persisted many years. One finds it as late 
as The Marble Faun, in the Preface to which Hawthorne voiced the need for depth as well 
as breadth in the theme of romance, wherein he felt America lacking: 

“Italy as the site of his romance was chiefly valuable to him as affording a sort of 
poetic or fairy precinct, where actualities would not be so terribly insisted upon as they 
are and must needs be in America. No author, without a trial, can conceive of the diff- 
culty of writing a romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosperity in 
broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case with my dear native land. . . . Romance 
and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers need ruins to make them grow.” 
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aspirants to literary fame. And it needs to be affirmed that all 
through the thirties there were critics and novelists, little dismayed 
by the discouraging prospects held out to them, who retained their 
faith in native fiction. The Token in 1829 rejoiced at the favorable 
prospects of historical fiction in America and the natural scenery 
which it presented the world. “America could still be envisaged as 
a realm of romance, even though there were here no seats of ancient 
civilizations, no monuments more material than forest and stream, as 
The Western Monthly Magazine (1834) pointed out: 


If there ever existed a field for the exercise of intellects in all the depart- 
ments of literature, it is spread abroad throughout this magnificent coun- 
try. How many splendid fictions did Sir Walter Scott draw from the his- 
tory of his native land? The scenes and events of England have been 
portrayed with unflagging interest, over and over again, and yet they never 
wear the same aspect. History melts imperceptibly into fable, and the 
realms of imagination are boundless. It is true, the annals of these coun- 
tries extend a much longer way into the vista of the past than ours. They 
embrace time-worn castles, feudal wars, kingly skill and the dreadful 
arbitration of arms, from the time of Caesar until now. But what coun- 
try ever crowded into the space of two or three hundred years, so many 
stirring events as ours?—events, too, whose history is as yet, in many 
instances, unwritten 


It has been pointed out that in no less than four different utterances 
Cooper despaired of the American scene, but he himself returned to 
it in The Deerslayer, Wyandotte, and many other novels of the 
forties, and critics drew conclusions from his works quite the reverse 
of his own. The Southern Literary Messenger said of him: 


He has explored the empire of American fiction, before untrodden, and 
proved to the world that Europe was not alone the land of story. He 
has shown that ivied walls, time-worn castles and gloomy dungeons were 
not necessary to make a world of romance, that the war of the revolution 
rivaled, in romantic interest, the wars of the crusades; that the In- 
dian warfare equally with the turbaned Saracen, was the theme of the 
romancer; and that heroes need not always to be clad in iron mail, nor 
heroines have only knightly lovers sighing at their feet, or breaking heads 
and lances to attest their devotion.5* 


* II, 297. “IV, 377 (May, 1838). See also II, 678. 
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Simms, who also glanced at Cooper’s efforts in this field, was 
more directly concerned with Cooper’s own charges. While recog- 
nizing that the “writer of European romance unquestionably pos- 
sessed greater resources in history than he who confined himself to 
what is purely American,” yet Simms was far from being persuaded 
of the inadequacy of American resources, and delivered a series of 
lectures before the Historical Society of Georgia®® on the topic of 
“American History for the purposes of Art.”°* Of Cooper’s opinion 
that American materials were depleted, Simms declared that Cooper 
thought them too easily exhausted, and pronounced his view a very 
great error, declaring that it was Cooper’s inability to deal with 
groups and not the limitations of the material which led to the 
pessimistic view at which he arrived in several of his prefaces.** 

The finest expression of this insistence that America afforded his- 
torical materials, and, in a sense, the summation of all that might be 
said about the adaptability of these materials to the moulds of Scott, 
is to be found in an address®* by Rufus Choate delivered at Salem in 
1833, the theme of which is clearly indicated in the title: The Impor- 
tance of Illustrating New-England History by a Series of Romances 
Like the Waverley Novels.°** Choate found in the romances of Scott 
the proper medium for the reawakening of the colonial past and the 
illustration of colorful moments in the subsequent history of the 
American Republic. Broadly speaking, Scott succeeded by an- 

In the next year the anonymous author of Delusion (Boston, 1840) opened the tale 
with the following note: 

“New England scenery is said to be deficient in romantic and poetic associations. It is 
said that we have no ruins of ancient castles, frowning over our precipices; no time-worn 
abbeys and monasteries mouldering away in neglected repose, in our valleys. 

“It is true that the grand and beautiful places in our native scenery are not marred by 
the monuments of an age of violence and wrong; and our silent valleys retain no remnant 
of the abodes of self-indulgent and superstitious devotion; but the descendant of the Pil- 
grims finds, in many of the fairest scenes of New England, some memento to carry back 
the imagination to those heroic and self-sacrificing ancestors.” 

Simms, op. cit., pp. 20-102. 

Ibid., p. 223. 

* Samuel G. Brown, The Works of Rufus Choate (Boston, 1862), I, 319-347. 

** That Choate was not first to take up this subject upon the public platform is clear 
from the following passage in The North American Review, XXVI, 412: 

“Tt has been fully demonstrated by many an orator and writer of our country, that the 
character of our first settlers, the peculiar features of their age, their troubles, their strug- 
gles, their wars, government, manners, opinions and institutions, all fresh and singular, 
with the wild scenes amidst which they moved, and the wild men by whom they were 
surrounded, furnished the most admirable materials for inerary fabrics of re national 
manufacture, and original patterns, both in poetry and prose.” 
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imated narrative and a lively presentation of historical and imaginary 
figures in teaching men that the “obscurity of two centuries is not 
forgotten beyond resurrection, “but that the reader can be trans- 
ported to past ages and given a satisfactory picture of the manners, 
ideas, and customs which characterized them. In his warm and 
imaginative prose Choate longed ardently for such a genius to arise 
who might “begin with the landing of the Pilgrims, and pass down 
to the War of Independence, from one epoch and one generation to 
another, like Old Mortality among the graves of the unforgotten 
faithful, wiping the dust from the urns of our fathers, gathering up 
whatever of illustrious achievement .. . their history commem- 
orates, and weaving it all into an immortal and noble national liter- 
ature.” Choate’s resonant oration had a twofold insistence: that the 
method of Scott was well adapted to New England materials, and 
that materials lay scattered about in profusion, in the early docu- 
ments of the foundation of America, in the record of her struggles 
with the Indians, and finally in the colorful aspects of the fight for 
independence. Nowhere else can one find a faith as optimistic and 
profound as that which Choate displayed, and in no other writer of 
the period does there seem to be that careful understanding of what 
was required in those who would undertake historical fiction. 
Choate’s was the last important appeal, for though enthusiasm was 
thereafter sporadically displayed, yet as a critical movement, fanned 
by puffs of critics or fostered by periodical encouragement, the ro- 
mance ferment ends a few years after the death of Scott, though the 
impetus which fiction had received was enough to produce books 
like Bird’s Calavar, Simms’s The Partisan, and Kennedy’s Rob of 
the Bowl. But of anything like a general ebullition of feeling, the 
traces were soon lost. 
Vil 


What deductions on the subject of American romance can we 
make from this ferment so seriously and zealously debated by the 
novelists and reviewers of two decades? These may be stated simply 
and clearly. It is apparent that the demand for a national literature 
which the Revolution first awakened was greatly augmented by the 
War of 1812. It is equally apparent that for two decades this de- 
mand for literary productivity in the nation became more specifically 
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a demand for a literature national in material as well as in author- 
ship. The primary cause for this new stress, for transforming the 
movement for an American literature into a jehad for American 
subject matter was the success of Scott. It was his achievement in 
the realm of Scottish history that caused the American to turn atten- 
tion to indigenous materials and examine them with a view to treat- 
ment after the pattern of the Waverleys. For several years timid 
literary spirits were abashed by the unprecedented tour de force with 
which Scott’s novels were issued, but with the appearance of The 
Spy, which showed in a measure how the thing could be done, the 
whole reservoir of the American past was opened up and poured 
into fiction at the rate of seven or eight novels a year. Thus it was 
the success of Scott, which, synchronizing with aroused national and 
literary enthusiasms, led Americans to look about them for themes 
for historical fiction, and to discover the possibilities of novelistic 
material more valuable than mere sentimentalities. 

It is also apparent that the Waverley novels were held up every- 
where as the standard of historical fiction by which American mate- 
rials were judged. In this way the ingredients of Scott’s novels 
became the marks of romantic excellence which novelists and critics 
sought to match in American history. Whether or not this were 
possible became the great critical question of the “twenties” and the 
subject of dithyrambic appeals. 

It was The North American Review which made the idea of 
American romance virtually dominant. Beginning with a series of 
articles in the second decade, in which American intellectual life 
was subjected to the closest scrutiny, it passed on to actual phases of 
thought which might be utilized in fiction. Very soon, with the 
successful example of Cooper in mind, it formulated what became 
one of the characteristic utterances of two decades: materials for 
romance are to be found on every hand. To read Gardiner and 
Bryant is to realize what optimism could be poured forth on the sub- 
ject of native history and scenery! This was probably at its height 
in the year 1826, just after the crop of semi-centennial offerings. Of 
course, not many years elapsed before sceptical queries were raised, 
and the Boston review strongly quizzed. Unanimity of opinion was 
no longer apparent, though the public spirit never sank into univer- 
sal despair, at least not after the presses had given text to optimism. 
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What were the causes of such scepticism as was heard? Was it 
due, as many seemed to assume, to the poverty of historical mate- 
rials, meager as they actually were? Or was it due to the absence 


_of a proper perspective and the inability to recognize the significance 


of the great American Experiment? Neither can account for the 
pessimism which about 1827 began to afflict critical circles. Novels 
in great numbers were being written, and if they were not crowded 
with throngs of strange beings, if they were not compactly written, 
if the desire to write was stronger than critical judgment, at least 
there was no cause for despair in the material itself. Despair of the 
product, however, was logical and a natural result of literary inex- 
perience and mistaken zeal. There was then and later opportunity 
for workmen of full powers, like Simms, Kennedy, Bird, of the next 
decade, whose products, if not seven days wonders, were not proper 
objects of apology. 

The romance ferment may be said to have died down after 1833, 
although the active faith of novelists and short story writers was for 
years little affected; the succession of legends and tales continued; 
and 1835, eight years after Cooper’s first lament, was almost a banner 
year for historical fiction with such favorites as Simms’s Yemassee 
and Kennedy’s Horseshoe Robinson. Thus the wave of critical 
scepticism seems to have little chilled the ardent spirits of the time, 
Willis, Whittier, Hall, or retarded the historical romancers—Saw- 
yer, Hoffman, Myers, Ingraham, Herbert, Cooke. The resilient 
spirit of the thirties, so far from being discouraged by an erstwhile 
scepticism of the preceding decade, went on to reaffirm its faith in a 
fictional paradise in America. And after that, if there was any de- 
spair, it was by those like Hawthorne who were delving too in- 
tensely in a barren area, or by earnest writers of the forties and fifties 
who found it impossible to stem the tide of sentimentalism ushered 
in by Dickens, Bulwer, and the Brontes. 
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MELVILLE’S USE OF SOME SOURCES IN 
THE ENCANTADAS 


RUSSELL THOMAS 
Sioux Falls College 


I 


ITHIN the past nine or ten years, several critics’ have called 
attention to the artistry of Herman Melville’s prose in The 
Piazza Tales? The more significant problem of the relationship 
between Melville’s technique and his source material in this portion 
of the novelist’s work awaited the discovery by Professor Harold 
H. Scudder* of the source of Benito Cereno in one of the chapters 
of Captain Delano’s Voyages. After printing the relevant portions 
of Delano’s book, Professor Scudder then indicated the changes 
which Melville had made in his source material and commented 
upon the significance of these alterations. 
While reading The Encantadas recently, I was struck by the 
appropriateness of the various quotations which preface each of the 
“Sketches,” and also by the fact that, while these quotations were 


* Raymond Weaver, Shorter Novels of Herman Melville (New York: Horace Liveright, 
1928), introd., p. xxv: 

“With The Piazza Tales we come upon one of the most totally amazing of all the sur- 
prises of Melville’s career. . . . the two chief stories of the volume—Benito Cereno and The 
Encantadas—are slowly coming to be chosen as marking the supreme technical achievement 
of Melville as an artist.” 

Michael Sadleir, Excursions in Victorian Bibliography (London: Chauncey & Cox, 1922), 

. 220: 
. “Benito Cereno and The Encantadas hold in the small compass of their beauty the es- 
sence of their author’s supreme artistry. . . . They mark the highest technical level of their 
author‘s work. . . .” 

John Freeman, Herman Melville (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 61: 

“. . . and only a little less wonderful is an episode in another of the series, The En- 
cantadas, or Enchanted Isles.” 

H. M. Tomlinson, The Literary Review (New York Evening Post, Il, No. 9, Sat., Nov. 
5» 1921): 

“It is in ‘Piazza Tales,’ I think, that we come nearest to the Melville of ‘Moby Dick.’ 
The authentic Melville, with all the many voices stilled in his mind and speaking for him- 
self, is manifest, however, in the ‘Encantadas.’ . . . That is the real thing.” 

*First published in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, March, April, May, 1854. Repub- 
lished in The Piazza Tales (New York: Dix & Edwards, 1856); in The Piazza Tales (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1923); and Weaver, op. cit. 

*“Melville’s Benito Cereno and Captain Delano’s Voyages,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, XLIII (1928), No. 2, 502-532. 
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obviously not of Melville’s composition, they were not ascribed to 
their respective authors. This fact has not been mentioned* by any 
of the critics, as far as I have been able to ascertain, although, as we 
shall see, it has a very important bearing upon the technique of 
Melville’s prose style, for, upon investigation of the sources of these 
passages of poetry, I discovered that Melville had altered several of 
them and that the alterations which he made revealed the interest- 
ing fact that he had a purely artistic purpose in mind in so doing. 
Furthermore, Melville’s citation of one of the sources® upon which 
he drew for the material of Sketch Ninth, together with his state- 
ment® that there are “only three eye-witness authorities worth 
mentioning touching the Enchanted Isles,” further aroused my 
curiosity, and I soon discovered that Melville had made more ex- 
tensive borrowings than he has admitted. A study of the compo- 
sition of The Encantadas therefore involves two main problems: 
(1) the sources of the poetical quotations and the significance of 
Melville’s use of them; and (2) Melville’s dependence upon certain 
printed authorities and maps for the prose material generally, to- 
gether with the importance of the alterations and adaptations which 
he made in incorporating these prose sources in his own Sketches. 


A third suggested problem, which I shall discuss briefly here, before 
considering the two main ones, is that of the relation of the story 
‘of Oberlus to Porter’s account’ and certain authorities whom Mel- 


* About five months after my article had been sent to the editors, Mr. Leon Howard 
published a note in the May, 1931, issue of Modern Language Notes, entitled “Melville and 
Spenser—A Note on Criticism,” in which he gives the sources for all but two of the 
various passages of poetry. He does not give the sources for the second and third quota- 
tions which introduce Sketch Eighth. The second quotation for this Sketch is an adapta- 
tion of the second stanza of Thomas Chatterton’s Song from Zilla, and the third quotation, 
which occurs only in two editions of The Piazza Tales (the first edition dated 1856 and the 
Constable edition of 1923), was taken without change by Melville from the Dirge in Cym- 
beline, by William Collins. Mr. Howard is interested in matters of criticism. I am inter- 
ested in Melville’s artistic purpose in the use of his source materials, both prose and poetry, 
and therefore I find it necessary to include the sources of the poetical passages along with 
the sources of certain of the prose passages. 

* Weaver, op. cit., p. 221. The passages referred to will be found in Vol. I, pp. 131-135, 
1822 ed. of Captain David Porter’s Journal of a Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean. It ap- 
pears that Melville was in error here in referring to Vol. II, as the 1815 ed. of Porter 
has this incident in the same volume and chapter (vi) as the 1822 edition. The only other 
edition of Porter’s book, the 1823, although much abridged, also has the story in Vol. I. 

* Weaver, op. cit., p. 184. According to Melville, these authorities are: “Cowley, the 
Buccaneer (1684); Colnet, the whaling-ground explorer (1798); Porter, the post captain 
(1813).” * Weaver, op. cit., the note on p. 221. 
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ville fails to mention by name. An examination of several accounts 
of sea voyages made by various navigators was rewarded by my 
finding two references to this incident. One of these was a very 
brief statement in Delano’s Voyages,’ while the other was a rather 
lengthy narrative by John Coulter, M.D.,® of this same event, 
but with several rather important changes. In fact, Coulter’s 
version strongly suggests that the story of Patrick Watkins was cur- 
rent among the voyagers into that part of the Pacific, and that in 
the course of its travels the story was altered. Hence, though I have 
not been able to locate another version, the discovery of Coulter’s 
narrative shows that Melville may also have heard the details of the 
life of this wild hermit from some source other than that which 
formed the basis for Coulter’s and Porter’s statements, and it is very 
plausible indeed that the account which Melville received differed 
somewhat in details from that of Coulter or Porter. Melville would 
therefore feel justified in changing some of Porter’s assertions.*® I 
do not believe that Melville read what Coulter has to say about Pat- 
rick Watkins, and the following comparisons of the versions of 
Coulter and Porter appear to support my contention: 


. Porter and Coulter place the incident on Charles’s Island. Melville 
states that his authorities place it on Hood’s Island. 

. Coulter says that Pat was the cause of discord on board ship, and, as a | 
result, he was left on the island. Porter simply tells us that Pat left 
an English ship. 

. Coulter presents Pat in a somewhat more favorable light, from the 
standpoint of morals and physical attractiveness, than either Porter or 
Melville. According to Porter, Pat was drunk most of the time, and 
Melville joins with Porter in this characterization. 

The details of the capture of Pat by the crew of an English (Coulter 
was in the British Navy) smuggler and his subsequent flogging on 
board this ship, as presented by Coulter, differ from the accounts of 
Melville and Porter. Coulter says that the Captain of an American 
whale ship invited Pat on board and then flogged him, hand-cuffed 
° A Narrative of Voyages and Travels, etc., (Boston: E. G. House, 1817), p. 372: 
“. .. and it is my opinion, from what I saw, together with the information I have ob- 
tained since I was there of the progress that an Irishman was making in cultivating the 
interior of this island,” etc. 
* Adventures in the Pacific (Dublin: Wm. Curry, Jun. & Co., 1845). Courtesy of the 


” Weaver, loc. cit., footnote 7. 
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him, and set him ashore again. Pat received this treatment at the hands 
of the American captain because the latter accused Pat of harboring 
two sailors who had escaped from the American ship. 

. Porter does not mention the fact that Pat had two files concealed in 
his seal-skin cap, as Coulter states. Porter says that Pat had an old 
file stuck in a tree, and that by means of this he filed off the hand- 
cuffs. Coulter claims that Pat took one of the files, drove it into a 
tree, and secured his freedom by rubbing the cuffs against the file. 
Melville follows Porter. 

. The letter signed by “Fatherless Oberlus” (see page 219, Weaver, and 
pages 133-134 in Porter) does not appear in Coulter’s account. Mel- 
ville changed Porter’s version of this letter. 

. According to Coulter, Pat meets his death by being stabbed while get- 
ting ready to shove off in a boat with a Spaniard’s wife. Porter tells 
us that Pat was caught in Payta, Peru, and put in jail as a suspicious 
character. Melville again follows Porter’s version in this part of the 
story. 


There are other minor differences among the three accounts, but 
enough has been given to indicate that this incident had a varied 
career. Melville follows Porter rather closely, but, ‘as already stated, 


it is altogether possible that our author had heard another version 
which differed to some extent from Porter’s. Unless another account 
of this story is found, it will be practically impossible to solve this 
part of the general problem. I shall now pass to the consideration 
of the first two problems mentioned above. 

The discovery of source materia! is admittedly of special impor- 
tance, but of far greater significance is the novelist’s or poet’s use of 
his sources, and it is the main object of this article to view Melville’s 
alterations and expansions of his source material in the light of what 
seems to have been his sole aim in writing these “Sketches”; namely, 
the purpose of presenting the Enchanted Isles as places of enchant- 
ment, of solitariness, and of inhospitality. In other words, Melville 
psychologizes his source material in conformity with his artistic 
purpose. It is true that Melville is open to some censure for his 
failure to acknowledge his indebtedness in its entirety, or for his 
deliberate alteration of some of the details (especially of the poetry), 
without any mention of the fact that he had done so. However, I pre- 
fer to picture him in his workshop, searching through his Spenser, his 
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Collins, or his Chatterton, selecting poetical gems with the care and 
accuracy exercised by some skilled craftsman of old, some crown 
jeweler, in choosing the lesser jewels for the royal diadem. And, 
having found the proper gems, Melville discovers that some of them 
require a slight alteration, a little polishing, the better to adapt 
them to his general purpose. In the same way, I see him at work on 
numerous accounts of-whaling captains, buccaneers, et. al., extract- 
ing nuggets from the vast amount of ore which he found in these 
mines. The result of this process of selection and adjustment is a 
rather astonishing attainment of two of the most important char- 
acteristics of any work of art, balance and harmony. 


II 


It is very evident that Melville knew his Spenser, for twenty of 
the twenty-four quotations which preface the various “Sketches” 
are to be found in the latter’s works. Of the remaining four, one is 
from William Collins, one from Chatterton, one is probably Mel- 
ville’s own (see last quotation noted below), and one remains 
unidentified; namely, the third quotation for Sketch Sixth. The 
quotations, which, unless otherwise stated, are from Weaver’s edi- 


tion, were checked with the 1856 edition of The Piazza Tales and 
the Constable edition of the same work. Weaver evidently based 
his edition upon the “Sketches” as they appeared in Putnam's 
Monthly Magazine, since the third quotation for Sketch Eighth does 
not appear in Weaver or in Putnam’s. Each quotation from Spenser 
was checked with the 1902 Globe edition of Spenser and also with 
the 1873 edition of Spenser by Collier. The passage from Collins 
was checked with Christopher Stone’s edition,** and the quotation 
from Chatterton can be found in The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Chatterton.** Wherever Melville’s passages differ from his source, 
the specific differences are indicated by italics. As both the Globe 
edition and Collier’s edition are alike, as far as these passages are 
concerned, I shall mention only the Globe edition. Since it will 
appear that, from an artistic point of view, no advantage was to be 
gained by some of the changes which Melville made, the question 
naturally arises as to whether or not Melville had a corrupt edition. 


™ The Poems of William Collins (London: Henry Frowde, 1907). 
™ Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1922. 
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Regardless of the truth or untruth of this statement, it seems that 
some of these alterations, as will be pointed out, were deliberately 
made by Melville in order to bring about a closer unity between the 


prose and the poetry. 


Ist quotation, Sketch First: The Faerie Queene (hereafter cited as F. Q.), 
Bk. II, Canto xii, stanza xi, to which stanza are added the last three 
lines of stanza xii, same reference. 

Line 1, stanza xii: 
Melville: “For whosoever, etc.” 
Globe: “But whosoever, etc.” 


2nd quotation, Sketch First: F. Q., Bk. I, canto ix, stanza xxxiii, ll. 4-9. 
Ist quotation, Sketch Second: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxiii, ll. 1-5. 
2nd quotation, Sketch Second: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxv, ll. 6-9. 


Melville: “Ne wonder if these do a man appall; 
For all that here at home we dreadfull hold 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall 
Compared to the creatures in these isles’ entrall.” 


Globe: “Ne wonder, if these did the knight appall; 
For all that here on earth we dreadfull hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 
Compared to the creatures in the seas entrall.” 


The changes which Melville made in this last quotation deserve 
some attention. The first alteration was probably that of seas to 
isles. In the original passage in Spenser the earth and the sea were 
contrasted, so that our author had to supply something in the place 
of on earth, and what a happy substitution he made, for by using 
the words at home Melville solved the difficulty and still preserved 
the contrasting element in his source! It was then a rather easy 
matter to banish the knight. In making certain changes, Melville is 
not always fortunate in the retention of Spenser’s meter, but in this 
particular alteration he was eminently successful. 


3rd quotation, Sketch Second, F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxvi, ll. 1-3. 
Melville: “Fear naught, then said the palmer, well avized, 
For these same monsters are not there indeed, 


But are into these fearfull shapes disguized.” 
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Globe: “ ‘Fear nought,’ then saide the Palmer well aviz'd, 
‘For these same Monsters are not these in deed, 


But are into these fearfull shapes disguiz’d’.” 


It has been suggested that “with hand-written MS. ‘these in deed’ 
might easily become ‘there indeed,’ and that “Tethys—in the next 


99 


quotation below—might become ‘Zethy’s’. 


4th quotation, Sketch Second: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxvi, ll. 
6, 8, 9. 
Melville: “And lifting up his vertuous staffe on high, 
Then all that dreadfull armie fast gan flye 
Into great Zethy’s bosom, where they hidden lye.” 


Globe: “Tho lifting up his vertuous staffe on hye, 
He smote the sea, which calmed was with speed, 
And all that dreadfull Armie fast gan flye 
Into great Tethys bosome, where they hidden lye.” 


Here Melville omits an entire line, and the omission is inten- 
tional. In Sketch Second Melville is describing the giant tortoises 
of the Galapagos Islands (The Enchanted Isles). He had un- 
doubtedly seen these animals amble off into the sea at the approach 
of human beings. The other changes were, of course, simply the 
modernization of the spelling of the words in Spenser. Zethy’s 
occurs in the four other editions of The Piazza Tales which I 
examined. 


1st quotation, Sketch Third: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza viii, ll. 1-6. 
Il. 1, 2, 6: 
Melville: “For they this hight the Rock of vile Reproach, 
A dangerous and dreadful place, 


Which still sit waiting on that dreadful clift.” 


Globe: “Forthy this hight The Rocke of vile Reproch, 
A daungerous and destestable place, 


Which still sat waiting on the wastfull clift.” 


Melville may have misunderstood the meaning of Forthy, 
although it is not necessary to assume that he did. It can be seen 
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why he changed detestable to dreadful, as the connotation of the 
former adjective would mar the artistic unity of the piece. The 
islands in Melville’s eyes are anything but detestable! 


and quotation, Sketch Third: F. Q,, Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxxiii, ll. 1-4. 
3rd quotation, Sketch Third: F. Q., Bk. Il, canto xii, stanza xxxiii, ll. 8-9. 
Melville: “Then he the boteman bad row easily, 
And let him heare some part of that rare melody.” 


Globe: “That he the bote man bad row easily, 
And let him heare some part of their rare melody.” 


4th quotation, Sketch Third: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxxv, ll. 67. 
5th quotation, Sketch Third: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxxvi, Il. 1-2. 
Quotation for Sketch Fourth: F. Q., the first line is from Bk. I, canto x, 

stanza liii, and the second line is from the same Book, stanza lv, line 1. 


Melville: “That done, he leads him to the highest mount, 
From whence, far off he unto him did show.” 
Globe: “That done, he leads him to the highest Mount; 


From thence, far off he unto him did shew.” 


This last quotation is perhaps one of the best examples of Mel- 
ville’s technique in the use of his source material. He has taken the 
first line of two different stanzas and combined them into an appro- 
priate couplet for introducing this parcicular Sketch, which is a 
description of the view from Rock Rodondo. 

Quotation for Sketch Fifth: Spenser’s Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, 


Globe ed., page 538, verse ix, ll. 1-4. 
Ist quotation, Sketch Sixth: Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale, Globe ed., 


page 514, Il. 4-9. 


Melville: “Let us all servile base subjection scorn, 
And as we be sons of the earth so wide, 


Now hold on hugger-mugger in their hand.” 


Globe: “Let us all serville base subjection scorne; 
And as we bee sonnes of the world so wide, 


Now hold in hugger mugger in their hand.” 
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2nd quotation, Sketch Sixth: Same reference as first quotation of this 
Sketch, ll. 38-39. 
3rd quotation, Sketch Sixth: Source unidentified. 
Ist quotation, Sketch Seventh: F. Q., Bk. II, canto ix, stanza xiii, ll. 1-7, 
Melville: “. . . So with outragious cry, 
A thousand villeins round about him swarmed.” 


Globe: “Thus as he spoke, loe! with outragious cry, 


A thousand villeins round about them swarmd.” 


The title of Sketch Seventh is “Charles’s Isle and the Dog-King.” 
Part of the story in this Sketch is concerned with a revolt against the 
Dog-King, and the quotation from Spenser adequately describes the 
motley crew in their mutiny. (See Weaver’s edition, pages 191- 
192.) In view of this, Melville’s change of them to him is perfectly 
clear. He was obliged to omit Thus as he spoke, loe!, for the situa- 
tion was entirely different from what it is in Spenser. 


2nd quotation, Sketch Seventh: Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale, p. 514, 
Il. 25-28, Globe ed. 


1st quotation, Sketch Eight: F. Q., Bk. II, canto xii, stanza xxvii, ll. 5-9. 


Melville, 1. 2: “A seemly woman sitting by the shore.” 
Globe: “A seemly Maiden sitting by the shore.” 


Here again Melville has changed one word in his source passage 
in order to adapt this introductory quotation to the situation de- 
scribed in the prose, for, as may be seen by reading Sketch Eighth, 
the woman who was rescued by the crew of Melville’s boat is a 
widow whose husband had died on the island some days before she 
was rescued. The word maiden, therefore, had to be replaced. 


2nd quotation, Sketch Eighth: Chatterton,’* the Mynstrelles Songe from 
Ella, stanza ii. 
Melville: “Black his eyes as the midnight sky, 
White his neck as the driven snow, 
Red his cheek as the morning light; 
Cold he lies in the ground below. 
My love is dead 
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Gone to his death-bed 
All under the cactus tree.” 


Chatterton: “Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode as the sommer snow, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes ynne the grave below; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree.” 


In the 1856 edition of The Piazza Tales, the sixth line reads: 
Gone to his death-bed, ys. 


Of course, many of the changes in this last quotation are simply 
modernizations of Chatterton’s spelling. The individual reader 
must judge for himself whether or not Melville secured any artistic 
advantage in changing wyntere nyghte to midnight sky, or in alter- 
ing sommer snow to driven snow. However, there can be no doubt 
that there was at least a technical advantage in supplanting the word 
wyllowe by the word cactus, for, as is well known, cactus trees are 
to be found in abundance on the Galapagos Islands.** In my read- 


ing of the various journals of sea-voyagers who touched these islands 
and in the accounts of several scientific expeditions made to them, I 
was unable to find any record of the presence of willow trees on the 
islands. 


3rd quotation, Sketch Eight: Williams Collins,’° Dirge in Cymbeline, 
stanza vi. As previously pointed out, this quotation is to be found in 
the 1856 edition and in the Constable edition (1923) of the “Sketches.” 
It does not appear in Weaver’s edition or in Putnam’s Monthly Mag- 
azine. Melville used it without alteration: 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore; 
For thee the tear be duly shed; 
Belov’d till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till Pity’s self be dead. 


Quotation for Sketch Ninth: F. Q., Bk. I, canto ix, stanza xxxv, and the 
first three lines of stanza xxxvi. 
See the various photographs in Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, 1 


(1907), 266-282. 
* Op. cit., p. 65. 
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Quotation for Sketch Tenth: F. Q., Bk. I, canton ix, stanza xxxiv, ll. 1-4. 
Quotation at the end of Sketch Tenth. 

The suggestion for using this quotation evidently came from Porter’s 
Journal.® Since Melville used both the poetry and some of the prose 
from this same reference, the passages are given in full here, rather than 
defer the prose to the second part of this article where Melville’s use of 
the prose sources is discussed. 


Melville, page 225, Weaver’s edition: 

It is known that burial in the ocean is a pure necessity of sea-faring 
life, and that it is only done when land is far astern, and not clearly 
visible from the bow. Hence, to vessels cruising in the vicinity of the 
Enchanted Isles, they afford @ Convenient Potter's Field.* The inter- 
ment over, some good-natured forecastle poet and artist seizes his 
paintbrush, and inscribes a doggerel epitaph. When after a long lapse 
of time, other good-natured seamen chance to come upon the spot, 
they usually make a table of the mound, and quaff a friendly can to 
the poor soul’s repose. 

As a specimen of these epitaphs take the following, found in a 
bleak gorge of Chatham Isle: 


Oh Brother Jack, as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I. 

Just so game and just so gay, 

But now, alack, they’ve stopped my pay. 
No more I peep out of my blinkers, 
Here I bee—tucked in with clinkers! 


Porter: 

We here found the tomb of a seaman who had been buried five years 

before, from a ship called the Georgiana, commanded by Captain Pitts. 

Over it was erected a white board, bearing an inscription neatly 

executed, showing his age, &c., and terminating with the following 

epitaph, which I insert more on account of the extreme simplicity of 
the verse, and its powerful and flattering appeal to the feelings, than 
for its elegance, or for the correctness of the composition: 

* Op. cit., 1, 163-164. 

* The italics are my own in all cases, with the exception of those instances marked 
(**). I have two reasons for using italics: first, I wish to call attention to identical or 
nearly identical passages in Melville’s material and in his sources; second, I desire to point 
out additions to or alterations of the source material which our author seems to have made 
in shaping it towards his artistic purpose. These remarks apply also to the prose passages 
under section III below. 
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Gentle reader, as you pass by, 

As you are now, so wonce was I; 

As now my body is in the dust, 

I hope in heaven my soul to rest. 
The spot where his remains were deposited was shaded by two lofty 
thorn-bushes, which afforded an agreeable shade and fragrance, and 
became the favorite resort of our men at their meals. The pile of 
stones (which had been piously placed over the grave by his shipmates) 
served them both for table and seat, whereby they indulged themselves 
amply in their favourite food, and quaffed many a can of grog to his 
poor soul's rest! 


The appropriateness of the alterations made here, especially in 
the prose, can best be appreciated by reading Sketch Tenth in its 
entirety. The sub-title of it is: 


Runaways, Castaways, Solitaires, Grave-stones, etc. 


The designation of the Isles as “a convenient Potter’s Field,” is in 
keeping with the rest of the Sketch. 

Before considering the prose sources, it should be pointed out that 
much of the artistic finish of these “Sketches” is perhaps due to the 
fact that several of the quotations strike “the mood” of the account 
or description in the prose which follows them. This is especially 
true of the passages which preface Sketch Eighth,”* one of the finest 
of all the “Sketches.” The first quotation of this Sketch not only 
gives “the mood,” but also contains a specific reference to a woman 
in distress. But Melville was not content with this single passage of 
poetry, so he added two more, a rather masterful stroke in this 
instance, as both refer to the death of Hunilla’s husband and his 
burial on the lonely isle. 

Il 


The second problem in the study of the composition of these 
“Sketches” centers around Melville’s dependence upon certain 
printed authorities and maps, and the importance of the alterations 
and adaptations which he made in incorporating these sources in 
his “Sketches.” 

Of the three “eye-witness authorities” (see note 5 above), Mel- 


™ Weaver, op. cit., p. 194. 
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ville was much indebted to Porter, for there are at least a dozen dif- 
ferent passages in the latter’s Journal which Melville either used with 
slight change or with some expansion. His use of Colnett’s ac- 
count’® was limited to two passages and the map, while Cowley’s 
book,’® with the exception of a single quotation on page 182 
(Weaver), was not drawn upon for any source material. The map 
which accompanies Cowley’s edition is a very poor one, and could 
not have been of-much assistance to Melville. 

Limitations of space prohibit the printing of all the passages of 
the journals which Melville utilized. In almost every instance, how- 
ever, Melville’s technique as an artist can be seen at work, as he takes 
his source material and recasts it to conform to his dominant purpose 
of surrounding these Isles with a peculiar atmosphere, consisting of 
a mixture of enchantment, desolation, and inhospitality. In the first 
few pages of Sketch First, Melville, in giving us “the pitch” or “the 
dominant mood” of The Encantadas, makes specific mention of these 
three aspects of the Isles: 


It is to be doubted whether any spot of earth can, in desolateness, furnish 
a parallel to this group. Abandoned cemeteries of long ago, old cities by 
piecemeal tumbling to their ruin, these are melancholy enough; but, like 
all else which has but once been associated with humanity they still 
awaken in us some thoughts of sympathy, however sad.?° 

But the special curse, as one may call it, of the Encantadas, that which 
exalts them in desolation above Idumea and the Pole, is that to them 
change never comes; neither the change of seasons nor of sorrows.”° 

Another feature in these isles is their emphatic uninhabitableness.?° 
[This statement is more or less a generalization, as Melville modifies it 
somewhat in one or two of the later “Sketches.” | 

And this apparent fleetingness and unreality of the locality of the isles 
was most probably one reason for the Spaniards calling them the Encan- 
tada, or Enchanted Group.** 


It is only when they are viewed with Melville’s artistic purpose in 
mind that the adaptations become doubly important, and with this 


%8 4 Voyage to the South Atlantic and Round Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean, etc. 
(London: W. Bennett, 1798). Courtesy of the Congressional Library. 

“A Collection of Original Voyages,” etc. “Published by Capt. William Hacke. Lon- 
don, 1699.” See p. 10 for Melville’s quotation. Courtesy of the William L. Clements 
Library. 

Weaver, op. cit., p. 160, passim. Ibid., p. 163. 
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suggestion of approach to the reader, the following passages are 
presented as the most significant parallels which I found: 


Melville:?? “Ere quitting Rodondo, 
it must not be omitted that here, in 
1813, the U. S. frigate Essex, (**) 
Captain David Porter, came near 
leaving her bones. Lying becalmed 
one morning with a strong current 
setting her rapidly towards the 
rock, a strange sail was descried, 
which—not out of keeping with al- 
leged enchantments of the neigh- 
borhood—seemed to be staggering 
under a violent wind, while the 
frigate lay lifeless as if spell-bound. 
But a light air springing up, all 
sail was made by the frigate in 
chase of the enemy, as supposed— 
he being deemed an English whale- 
ship—but the rapidity of the cur- 
rent was so great that soon all 
sight was lost of him; and at 
meridian the Essex, (**) spite of 
her drags, was driven so close under 
the foam-lashed cliffs of Rodondo 
that for a time all hands gave her 
up. A smart breeze, however, at 
last helped her off, though the es- 
cape was so critical as to seem al- 
most miraculous. .. . Renewing the 
chase in the direction in which the 
stranger had disappeared, sight was 
caught of him the following morn- 
ing. Upon being descried he 
hoisted American colours and stood 
away from the Essex. (**) ... 
Cutters were subsequently sent to 
capture him; the stranger now 
showing English colours in place of 


™ Ibid., pp. 183-184. 


Porter:** “At seven o'clock on 
the morning of the 28th, discov- 
ered a strange sail to the eastward, 
and, on viewing her with my spy- 
glass from the top-gallant-yard, she 
appeared to be close on a wind 
under her topsails, with fresh 
breezes, while our ships were lying 
nearly becalmed, with strong cur- 
rent setting us with rapidity for 
Rodondo, which bore W. by S. 
A light air, however, Springing up 
from the westward, we made. all 
sail in chase; but the rapidity of 
the current was so great, that we 
soon lost sight of the stranger and 
at meridian we were driven so 
close to Rodondo, that we enter- 
tained the most lively apprehensions 
for the safety of the ship. With the 
assistance of our drags, which were 
plied with their utmost power, and 
a smart breeze, which fortunately 
sprang up at the most critical mo- 
ment, it was with some consider- 
able difficulty we escaped getting 
on shore on it....1 firmly believed 
that the stranger was a British 
whale-ship. ... The next morning 
at half past seven o'clock, she was 
discovered. 

. and as she had discovered that 
we were a frigate, and no doubt 
had intelligence of our being in 
this quarter, she hoisted American 
colours and made all sail from us. 
... having hauled down his Amer- 


™ Op. cit., pp. 208-210. 


J 
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American. But when the frigate’s 
boats were within a short distance 
of their hoped-for prize, another 
breeze sprang up; the stranger 
under all sail bore off to the west- 
ward, and ere night was hull down 
ahead of the Essex, (**) which all 
this time lay perfectly becalmed. 

This enigmatic craft—American 
in the morning, and English in the 
evening—her sails full of wind in 
a calm—was never again beheld.** 
An enchanted ship no doubt. So 
at least the sailors swore.” 
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ican colours, and hoisted English. 

The boats had not got within 
three quarters of a mile of him, 
when a fresh breeze sprung up 
from the eastward, with which he 
made all sail to the northward, 
hoisted colours, fired at our gig 
and whale-boat as he passed . . . 
and before sunset he was hull down 
ahead of us, while we were lying 
the whole time perfectly becalmed.” 


In the light of footnote 24, the last paragraph cited above from 


Melville is significant. Porter says nothing about an enchanted ship, 
but Melville seizes the opportunity to create an atmosphere of en- 
chantment about these islands. I suspect very much that Melville 
read the passage in Porter which told how this ship was captured, 
and I believe he deliberately ignored it in order to produce this effect 


of enchantment. 


Melville:?5 “If now it be added that 
gravestones, or rather grave-boards, 
are also discovered upon some of 
the isles, the picture will be com- 
plete. 

Upon the beach of James’s Isle 
for many years was to be seen a 
rude finger-post pointing inland. 
And perhaps taking it for some 
signal of possible hospitality in this 
otherwise desolate spot—some good 
hermit living there with his maple 


Porter:?® “I have now the pain- 
ful task of mentioning an occur- 
rence which gave me the utmost 
pain, as it was attended by the 
premature death of a promising 
young officer, whereby the service 
at this time has received an irrep- 
arable injury, and by a practice 
which disgraces human nature. I 
shall, however, throw a veil over 
the whole proceedings, and merely 
state, that without my knowledge 


™ The following excerpt taken from p. 235 of Porter’s Journals shows that this ship 
was captured later by Capt. Porter: “At one o’clock we were at the distance of four miles 
from the chase. . . . She proved to be the British letter of marque ship, Sir Andrew Ham- 
mon. . . . But the most agreeable circumstance of the whole was, that this was the same 
ship we formerly chased; and the captain assured me, that our ship had been so strangely 
altered, that he supposed her to be a whale-ship.” 

* Weaver, op. cit., pp. 224-225. * Op. cit., pp. 221-222. 
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dish—the stranger would follow on 
in the path thus indicated, till at 
last he would come out in a noise- 
less nook, and find his only wel- 
come, a dead man; his sole greet- 
ing the inscription over a grave: 
‘Here, in 1813, fell in a daybreak 
duel, a Lieutenant of the U. S. 
frigate Essex, aged twenty-one; at- 
taining his majority in death.” 
Melville:?* “Those parts of the 
strand free from the marks of fire 
stretch away in wide level beaches 
of multitudinous dead shells, with 
here and there decayed bits of 
sugar-cane, bamboos, and cocoa- 
nuts, washed upon this other and 
darker world from the charming 
isles to the westward and south- 
ward, all the way from Paradise to 
Tartarus; while mixed with the 
relics of distant beauty you will 
sometimes see fragments of charred 
wood and mouldering ribs of 
wrecks.” 


* Weaver, op. cit., pp. 161-162. 
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the parties met on the shore at day- 
light, and at the third fire Mr. 
Cowan fell dead. His remains 
were buried the same day in the 
spot where he fell, and the follow- 
ing inscription was placed over his 
tomb: 
Sacred to the memory 
OF LIEUT. JOHN S. COWAN 
Of the U.S. Frigate Essex 
Who died here anno 1813, 
Aged 21 years. 
His loss is ever to be regretted 
By his country; 
And mourned by his friends 
And brother officers. 
. .- Prior to my leaving the place, 
I buried a letter for lieutenant 
Downes, in a bottle at the head of 
Mr. Cowan’s grave, and a duplicate 
of the same at the foot of a finger- 
post, erected by me, for the purpose 
of pointing out to such as may here- 
after visit the island the grave of 
Mr. Cowan.” 
Colnett:?* “The rocks are covered 
with crabs, and there are also a 
few small wilks and winkles. A 
large quantity of dead shells, of 
various kinds, were washed upon 
the beach; all of which were famil- 
iar to me; among the rest, were the 
shells of large cray-fish, but we 
never caught any of them alive. 
On several parts of the shore, there 
was driftwood, of a larger size, 
than any of the trees, that grow on 
the island: also bamboos and wild 
sugar canes, with a few small cocoa 


nuts at full growth, though not 
* Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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larger than a pigeon’s egg. We ob- 
served also some burnt wood, but 
that might have drifted from the 
continent, been thrown overboard 
from a ship, or fired by lightening 
on the spot.” 


The next parallel passage is the most extensive expansion which 
Melville made of any source which I found. The full text may be 
read on pages 186-188 of Weaver’s edition of Melville, but the ex- 
cerpts given below will show very clearly to what extent Melville 
expanded the passage in Colnett’s account. Porter also cites this 
passage from Colnett in a footnote on page 217 of his Journal.?® 


Melville:*° “Barrington Isle is in 
many respects singularly adapted 
to careening, refitting, refreshing, 
and other seamen’s purposes. Not 
only has it good water, and good 
anchorage, well sheltered from all 
winds by the high land of Albe- 
marle, but it is the least unpro- 
ductive isle of the group. Tor- 
toises good for food, trees good for 
fuel, and long grass good for bed- 
ding, abound here, and there are 
pretty natural walks, and several 
landscapes to be seen. 


‘I once landed on its western 
side,’ says a sentimental voyager 


long ago, . . . ‘I walked beneath 
groves of trees; ... And here, in 
calm spaces at the heads of glades, 
and on the shaded tops of slopes 
commanding the most quiet scen- 
ery—what do you think I saw? 


Colnett:*? “At every place where 
we landed on the western side, we 
might have walked for miles 
through long grass, and beneath 
groves of trees. It only wanted a 
stream to compose a very charming 
landscape. ‘This isle appears to 
have been a favourite resort of the 
buccaneers, as we not only found 
seats, which had been made by 
them of earth and stone, but a con- 
siderable number of broken jars 
scattered about, and some entirely 
whole, in which the Peruvian wine 
and liquors of that country are pre- 
served. We also found some old 
daggers, nails, and other imple- 
ments. 

This place is, in every respect, 
calculated for the refreshment or 
relief for crews, after a long and 
tedious voyage, as it abounds with 
wood, and good anchorage for any 


* Melville may have used the passage as it is quoted in Porter. However, in addition 
to the evidence given in my article, there is other evidence that Melville had Colnett’s 
account since he quotes from it in the Extracts in the preface to Moby Dick. See p. xxiv, 
Moby Dick or the Whale (New York: Random House, 1930). 


” Weaver, op. cit., pp. 186-188, passim. 


™ Op. cit., p. 156. 
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Seats which might have served 
Brahmins and presidents of peace 
societies. Fine old ruins of what 
had once been symmetric lounges 
of stone and turf; they bore every 
mark of artificialness and age, and 
were undoubtedly made by the 
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number of ships, and sheltered 
from all winds by Albemarle Isle. 
The watering places of the buc- 
caneers were entirely dried up, and 
there was only found a small riv- 
ulet between two hills, running 
into the sea.” 


Buccaneers. One had been a long 
sofa, with back and arms, just such 
a sofa as the poet Gray might have 
loved to throw himself upon, his 
Crebillon in hand. 


‘But I found old cutlasses and 
daggers reduced to mere threads of 
rust, . . . Mixed with shells, frag- 
ments of broken jars were lying 
here and there, high upon the 
beach. They were precisely like 
the jars now used upon the Spanish 
coast for the wine and Pisco spirits 
of that country....” 


Evidently this Isle was not so barren and desolate as the others, 
excepting Charles’s Isle. Melville sensed this also, for on page 186 
(Weaver) he states: 


Indeed, though in its locality belonging to the Enchanted group, Bar- 
rington Isle is so unlike most of its neighbors that it would hardly seem 
of kin to them. 


On page 216 of his Journal, Porter makes the following comment 
with reference to Colnett’s description of this same Isle: 


But we neither found his delightful groves, his rivulets of water, nor his 
seats formed by the buccaneers of earth and stone, where we might repose 
ourselves after our fruitless search for them. 


Melville must have seen this passage in Porter, but perhaps the temp- 
tation was too great to resist, so he gave way to a reminiscent mood. 

I have two reasons for attributing the expansion to Melville. In 
the first place, my examination of some twenty-five or thirty journals 


| 

| 

| 
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and accounts of sea-voyagers failed to reveal any passage of prose, 
other than the one in Colnett and Porter’s quotation from Colnett, 
which could have formed a possible basis for Melville’s remarks. 
That is, no other passage was found which in any way remotely 
paralleled Melville’s account to the extent that the passage from Col- 
nett does. The various specific word and phrase correspondences 
in both Melville’s and Colnett’s versions seem further to corroborate 
my point of view. In the second place, the style in which the ex- 
pansion is written is that of Melville; and, last, but not least, the 
reference to the poet Gray with “his Crebillon in hand,” gives the 
whole thing away. He would indeed be a rare navigator, whaler, or 


buccaneer, who would have this information at his finger tips! 


Melville:*? “Massafuero is a Span- 
ish name, expressive of the fact, 
that the isle so called lies more 
without (**), that is, further off 
the main than its neighbour Juan. 


Prior to the year 1563, the voy- 
ages made by Spanish ships from 
Peru to Chili, were full of diffi- 
culty. Along this coast the winds 
from the South most generally pre- 
vail; and it had been an invariable 
custom to keep close in with the 
land, from a superstitious conceit 
on the part of the Spaniards, that 
were they to lose sight of it, the 
eternal trade wind would waft 
them into unending waters, from 
whence would be no return. 


It was the famous pilot, Juan 
Fernandes, immortalized by the 
island named after him, who put 
an end to these coasting tribula- 
tions, by boldly venturing the ex- 


™ Weaver, op. cit., pp. 176-178. 
*“A Chronological History 


Burney :** “An improvement which 
was made at this time, in the mode 
of navigating between the ports of 
South America in the Pacific 
Ocean, brought into notice some 
islands situated a short distance to 
the West of the continent, and gave 
great encouragement to the under- 
taking of enterprises by sea, as it 
removed an apprehension which 
had been a great restraint on 
mariners in that part of the world. 
Along the coast of Peru, and part 
of the coast of Chile, the winds 
from the South are those which 
generally prevail; and it had been 
a custom invariably adhered to by 
vessels bound from one port to an- 
other, to keep close to the land, 
from an idea that if they were to 
lose sight of the coast, the trade 
wind would render their return 
impracticable. The passage from 
Peru to the ports of Chile was con- 
sequently tedious and difficult. A 


of the Discoveries in the South Sea,” etc. By James Bur- 


ney. London: 1803. G. & W. Nicol. Part I, pp. 273-274. 
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periment—as De Gama did before 
him with respect to Europe—of 
standing broad out from land. 
Here he found the winds favour- 
able for getting to the south, and 
by running westward till beyond 
the influence of the trades, he re- 
gained the coast without difficulty; 
making the passage which, though 
in a high degree circuitous, proved 
far more expeditious than the nom- 
inally direct one. Now it was upon 
these new tracks, and about the year 
1670 or thereabouts, that the En- 
chanted Isles and the rest of the 
sentinel groups, as they may be 
called, were discovered.” 


Spanish pilot, named Juan Fernan- 
dez, was the first who ventured to 
make the experiment of standing 
to a distance from the land, where 
he found the winds favourable for 
getting to the South, and by run- 
ning in that direction, till he was 
beyond the influence of the trade 
wind, he regained the coast with- 
out difficulty, making the passage 
much more expeditiously than it 
could have been performed by the 
in-shore navigation. In these new 
and circuitous tracks, several is- 
lands were found not far to the 
west of the American continent. 
The order in which they became 
known is not stated here with cer- 
tainty. The earliest date concern- 
ing them that has been met with 
in the present investigation is 
given to the two islands named, 
one of them after its discoverer, Juan 
Fernandez, and the other, being 
more distant from the continent, 
Mas-a-fuera (more without).” 


Notice again in this last passage the peculiar twist which Melville 
has given to his adaptation. I refer especially to the following 


phrases: 


from a superstitious conceit 


the eternal trade wind would waft them into unending waters, 
from whence would be no return. 


In concluding the illustrations of the prose parallels, I wish to 
cite the following passage, with two extracts from Porter, as an 
example of several other short ones** which are also more or less 


paralleled in Porter’s Journal: 


“For those who may desire to consult them, I give the following references to these 


other parallels: 
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Melville*® (describing Rock Ro- 
dondo): “Four leagues away, on a 
golden, hazy noon, it seems some 
Spanish Admiral’s ship, stacked up 
with glittering canvas. Sail hol 
Sail ho! Sail hol from all three 
masts. But coming nigh, the en- 
chanted frigate is transferred apace 
into a craggy keep.” 


American Literature 


Porter?® (Bainbridge’s Rocks): 
“Towards sunset, the man on the 
lookout cried out, a sail to the 
northwest! (**) All sail was made 
in chase, but in a short time we 
discovered from the masthead, by 
our glasses, that it was one of two 
rocks that lie off the north end of 
Porter’s Island, which we have 


called Bainbridge’s Rocks.” 

Porter :°* “At length the cry of sail 
ho! (**) and shortly afterwards an- 
other seemed to electrify every man 
on board, and it seemed now as if 
all our hopes and expectations were 
to be realized. But in a few min- 
utes these illusory prospects van- 
ished, and as sudden dejection, 
proceeding from disappointment, 
took place; for the supposed sails 
proved to be only white appear- 
ances on the shore.” 


I am not going to insist that these shorter excerpts are good parallels. 
However, there is probably enough in them to arouse suspicion, in 
view of the more significant passages which have been cited. 

One other source which Melville utilized remains to be discussed. 
At the end of this article there are three maps. The first one is from 
the 1822 edition of Porter’s Journals. According to reports for- 
warded to me from the Congressional Library and from the Prince- 


Melville, first and third paragraphs, p. 223. Cf. Porter, p. 142, sentence beginning, 
“This I afterwards, etc,” and ending, “along side an American ship early in the morn- 
ing... .” 

Melville, p. 163, beginning, “And this apparent,” etc., and ending, “invests the isles.” 
Cf. Porter, p. 177, beginning, “The winds now,” etc., and ending, “in getting from them.” 

Melville, second paragraph, p. 224, beginning, “And though it may seem,” etc., to the 
end of paragraph. Cf. Porter, p. 143, beginning, “We were in hopes,” etc., to end of 
sentence. Also Porter, p. 128, beginning with, “He returned in about,” etc., and ending 
with the list of ships. 

Melville, second paragraph, p. 174, beginning, “No sooner did the hook,” etc., and ¢f. 
Porter, p. 145, “The moment the hook,” etc. 

* Weaver, op. cit., p. 170. 


* Op. cit., p. 229. * Op. cit., p. 140. 
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ton University Library, there is no map in their copies of the 1815 
edition of Porter. The 1823 edition of Porter also lacks a map. In 
fact, this edition is much abridged and is of little value for our prob- 
lem. The second map is from Colnett’s account, and has his name 
on it. The third map is the U. S. Navy Chart No. 1798, and is the 
most detailed and authoritative map of the Galapagos Islands which 
I could find. It accompanies the article for purposes of comparison, 
as will soon be evident from my discussion. 

I have already proved from the various sources mentioned above 
that Melville used the journals of Porter and Colnett. It should be 
noted that the date which Melville places after Colnett’s name (see 
note 6 above) corresponds to the date of the edition which I used. 
It is therefore not out of the realm of possibility to imagine that 
Melville saw the map in Colnett and also that he saw the one in 
Porter. The importance of these two maps to the general problem 
of Melville’s sources may be seen by referring to the diagram and 
description of two of the islands on page 179 of Weaver’s edition, 
and by comparing this diagram and description with Porter’s and 
Colnett’s maps. If there is one thing which stands out on these two 
maps, it is the E-shape of Albemarle and Narborough Islands as 
Melville has described them. A glance at the third map will show 
the contrast. This third map illustrates the relationship of these 
two islands as it is designated on all the other maps which I exam- 
ined. Cowley’s map is entirely useless here. In the course of my 
investigation I found twelve different maps of these islands, and 
without exception all of them showed the same relationship and 
outline of the two islands as is given on the Navy Chart. When the 
attention is centered upon this E-shape of Albemarle and Narbor- 
ough, it is possible to see a meager correspondence to the letter E on 
the Navy Chart. On the other hand, no stretch of the imagination 
is required to recognize the E-shape on either Porter’s or Colnett’s 
map. 

Our problem is complicated, however, by two facts. On page 
182 (Weaver) Melville lists the names of several isles to the south of 
James’s Isle, among them being Jervis Isle, Duncan Isle, Crossman’s 
Isle, Brattle Isle, Wood’s Isle, Chatham Isle, “and various lesse: 
isles.” Diligent examination of several modern and eighteenth and 


| 
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nineteenth atlases, including British Admiralty Chart No. 1375,°% © 
failed to show any record of Wood’s Isle. An inquiry sent to the ~ 
American Geographical Society, New York, brought the following ~ 
reply: ; 
‘A thorough search among our files has failed to reveal any map of the © 
Galapagos Islands giving the names as mentioned by Herman Melville, 
although the maps consulted range from the earliest available up to the 
present. 


A reply to a similar letter of inquiry which I sent to the California 
Academy of Sciences contained the following information: 

In Zoologica, Volume 4, Number 3, page 91 and pages 104 to 135, you 
will find that the names Woods and Hoods are frequently used for Hood 
Island. 


I quote the following from the reference immediately above. The 
two passages are extracts from A Narrative of the Life, Travels and 
Sufferings of Thomas W. Smith, written by himself, and published 
in Boston in 1844: 
After this we proceeded to Woods’ (Hoods) Island, and came to anchor 
in a suitable harbor. 


Ship Loper of Nantucket, John Cotton, master. Woods (Hoods) Island 
237 tortoises. 


Of course, it is still possible that Melville may-have used another 
map, as he mentions Hood’s (page 182, Weaver) in addition to 
Wood’s. The facts which have been presented, however, in this 
article, seem to suggest that Melville was in error. Note also that 
Jervis Isle, Duncan Isle, Brattle Isle, and Crossman’s Isle are on Col- 
nett’s map and not on Porter’s. Cowley’s map has Brattles Isle, 
Crossmans Isle, and Deans Isle, among the others, but does not men- 
tion Jervis Isle or Duncan Isle. It seems, therefore, that the possibil- 
ity of Melville’s having used another map is reduced to a minimum. 

The second fact which complicates our problem is that no map 
was found which had the same designation which Melville assigns 

o the two bays which lie to the north and south respectively of 
Narborough Island. On page 179 of Weaver’s edition, Melville says: 


See Osbert Salvin’s “Avifauna of the Galapagos Archipelago,” Transactions of the 
jlogical Society, 1X (London, 1877), Plate LXXXIV. 
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Albemarle opens his mouth towards the setting sun. His distended jaws 
form a great bay, which Narborough, his tongue, divides into halves, one 
whereof is called Weather Bay, the other Lee Bay; 


All the maps examined list these two bays as Banks Bay and Eliza- 
beth Bay. 1 also made inquiry about this matter in my letters to the 
American Geographical Society, New York, and the California 
Academy of Sciences, from whose letters I have given partial quota- 
tions above. With respect to the names of these two bays, note the 
following paragraph from the letter from the California Academy: 


I have referred your letter to our Mr. Joseph R. Slevin who is very famil- 


§ iar with the Galapagos Islands and he says he has never heard of “Lee” | 
‘or “Weather Bay.” 


One possible explanation is that the words “Lee” and “Weather” 
4 were nautical terms applied by the sailors, and Melville may have 
7 known the bays as such. 


To sum up the discussion of the maps, I feel safe in assuming 


that Melville used both Porter’s and Colnett’s maps, and supple- 
Amented this knowledge with other information which a sailor who 
. had been to these islands (Melville states in Typee that he was there; 


see also the note at end of Sketch Ninth) would have. 
This study has not exhausted all the possible sources of these 
“Sketches.” It is quite conceivable that there exists in some nav- 


| igator’s journal or in some historical or pseudo-historical record the 
jaccount of the incidents of “Charles’s Isle and the Dog-King,” as told 
{in Sketch Seventh.*® The same situation may be true with respect 
J to the story in Sketch Eighth. Be that as it may, if these sources are 
} discovered, it would not seem rash to say that Melville will probably 
| be found using them with the same intent and purpose which gov- 


erned his treatment of the sources already pointed out in this article. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Miss Ruth Rose*® con- 


cludes her account of these islands by stating: 


* Part of my reason for this assumption is based upon Melville’s error (see page 189, 


Weaver) in stating that the islands were “the nominal appanage of Peru” at the time he 


wrote. Peru never owned them. They came into the possession of Ecuador about 1835- 


1836. 


“William Beebe, Galapagos World’s End (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924), 


XVI, 344. 
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No better description of these arid lands has ever been written than the 
opening paragraphs:of “The Encantadas.” 


While I have apparently unearthed much material on the sources 
for these “Sketches,” it should be said, in justice to Melville, that he 
has touched most of them with a magic wand. For such artistry, 
one can condone somewhat his failure to indicate all of his sources. 
At least, there is some satisfaction in knowing that he was not the 
first to be negligent in this respect, and probably he will not be the 
last. To me the most significant thing about my study has been the 
privilege I have had of watching Melville in his workshop, and I 
pass this privilege on to any who may wish to share it with me. My 
final word is that the critics still remain justified in their praise of 
these “Sketches.” 
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LOWELL'S CRITICISM OF MILTON * 


RICHARD C. PETTIGREW 
Catawba College 


AMES Russell Lowell’s position as a critic has been much dis- 

puted in recent years. I have felt that an analysis of his criticism 
of Milton must be of definite assistance in any final estimate of his 
critical rank. Such a study also partially explains the nature of Mil- 
ton’s American reputation. Lowell’s treatment of the English poet 
is to be found chiefly in two essays: his review of Masson’s biog- 
raphy’ and his preface to the Grolier edition of Areopagitica.’ 
Chiefly, I say, for more or less fragmentary observations on Milton 
are found throughout his works. 


I 
The Grolier preface is naturally concerned largely with Milton’s 
prose. When Lowell writes, “It cannot be said that the prose works 
of Milton have ever been in any sense popular, or read by any public 
much more numerous than the proof-reader,”* he speaks rather 
hastily; evidently he is judging by the attitude of his own age toward 


them. This lack of popularity Lowell attributes to Milton’s being 
“rich in learning, but too intent on the constant display of it with 
the cumbrous prodigality of one to whom such wealth is new.”* 
Again, Lowell is perhaps lacking in penetrative sympathy. The 
“display” of learning to which he objects in the prose works, is much 
more probably due to Milton’s need for proving his right to speak 
with authority than to any vain desire to spread the peacock plumage 
of his knowledge. If Lowell had applied this criticism to Milton’s 
poetry rather than to his prose, it would at least have been more 
difficult to oppose his judgment. 

Conventionally enough, Lowell repeatedly eulogizes, throughout 
his own writings, the “sublimity” of Milton’s “faultless” artistry. 
But his praise is not always thus hyperbolical: 


* This essay is part of a study, Milton in the Work of Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes, 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in English at 
Duke University. 

* Works (Riverside edition, Boston and New York, 1892), IV, 58-117. 

Tbid., VII, 94-110. 

Tbid., IV, 103. * Ibid., TV, 104. 
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His sentences are often loutish and difficult, in controversy he is brutal, 
and at any the most inopportune moment capable of an incredible coarse- 
ness. Let a single instance from his Reformation in England suffice, where 
he speaks of “that queasy temper of luke-warmness that gives a vomit to 
God himself.” Jeremy Taylor is often coarse, but never to the degree of 
disgust. Strangely enough, too, Milton is careless of euphony, seeming 
to prefer words not only low but harsh, and such cacophonous super- 
latives as “virtuousest,” “viciousest,” “sheepishest,” even making the last 
two hiss in the same sentence. Perhaps he is at his worst when he fancies 
that he is being playful and humorous (dangerous tight-ropes for an in- 
supportable foot like his), and, as he says in his Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant’s Defence, “mixes here and there a grim laughter such as 
may appear at the same time in an austere visage.” Grim laughter it is 
indeed. 

Too often also he blusters, and we are forced to condone in him, as 
he in Luther, “how far he gave way to his own fervent mind.” It does 
not satisfy us to excuse these faults as common to the time, for Milton 
himself has taught us to expect of him that choice of language, and that 
faultless marshalling of it which is of all time, and sometimes even in 
his prose there are periods which have all the splendor, all the dignity, 
and all the grave exhilaration of his verse.° 


Lowell also laments the lack in Milton’s prose of “that equable 
distinction which is the constant note of his verse. A sentence 
builded majestically with every help of art and imagination too often 
thrusts heavenward from a huddle of vulgar prentices such as used 
to cluster about mediaeval cathedrals. Never was such inequality.”* 

In the essay on Milton, he characterizes the prose writings as 
rather persuasive than logical: 


The Areopogitica—is a plea rather than an argument, and his interest 
in the question is not one of abstract principle, but of personal relation to 
himself. He was far more rhetorician than thinker. The sonorous ampli- 
tude of his style was better fitted to persuade the feelings than to convince 
the reason. The only passages from his prose that may be said to have 
survived are emotional, not argumentative, or they have lived in virtue 
of their figurative beauty, not their weight of thought.” 


5 Ibid., VIl, 105. 
* Ibid. * [bid., IV, 84. 
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II 


Toward the poetry of Milton, Lowell’s critical dicta are as a 
whole much more favorable. 

Of most importance is his treatment of Paradise Lost. As Lowell 
recognizes, one of the chief characteristics of Milton’s style is his 
tendency toward dilation, his love of vast indefiniteness. In his atti- 
tude toward this aspect of Milton’s style, Lowell is not quite con- 
sistent. He explains, in his essay on Dante, the difference between 
Dante’s and Milton’s portraiture of Satan. He is defending Dante’s 
devil against Coleridge’s charge of inferiority. He says: 

We will only add a word on what seems to us an extraordinary mis- 
apprehension of Coleridge, who disparages Dante by comparing his Luci- 
fer with Milton’s Satan. He seems to have forgotten that the precise 
measurements of Dante were not prosaic, but absolutely demanded by 
the nature of his poem. He is describing an actual journey, and his ex- 
actness makes a part of the verisimilitude. We read the Paradise Regained 
as a poem, the Commedia as a record of fact; and no one can read Dante 
without believing his story, for it is plain that he believed it himself.* 


In other words, Lowell believes Milton’s version of theology as 


represented in Paradise Lost to be clearly moulded and affected by 
poetic exactions, whereas Dante has subordinated his poetry to his 
theology, refusing the enticements of poetic coloring. Lowell con- 
tinues: 


It is false esthetics to confound the grandiose with the imaginative. Mil- 
ton’s angels are not to be compared with Dante’s, at once real and super- 
natural; and the Deity of Milton is a Calvinistic Zeus, while nothing in 
all poetry approaches the imaginative grandeur of Dante’s vision of God 
at the conclusion of the Paradise. 


Thus Lowell when he is writing of Dante; but let him write of 
Milton and immediately his deprecatory attitude is metamorphosed 
into one of rhetorical admiration, and the “grandiose” has become 
also the genuinely “imaginative,” and he admits that “the moment 
you furnish Imagination with a yardstick she abdicates in favor of 
her statistical poor-relation Commonplace.”® Lowell was never 
more eloquent than in his creative description of Milton’s imagina- 


Ibid., TV, 162. Ibid., IV, 101. 
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tive grandeur.’® In reading such passages, however, one can but 
feel that Lowell is at least as much interested in utilizing a good 
opportunity to display his own rhetorical capacities, as he is in in- 
terpreting Milton. He may heighten our appreciation of Milton, 
may enkindle our enthusiasm for his verse; but he scarcely, in such 
a manner, increases our critical understanding of the poet. Too 
much of Lowell’s criticism is of this insubstantial nature. 

Having written much and repeatedly of Milton’s “grand” style, 
Lowell is also subtly alert to an antithetical stylistic trait. In 
“Shakespeare Once More”** he writes: “Milton’s parsimony (so rare 


in him) makes the success of his 


Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 


Wept at completion of the mortal sin. 
—P. L. IX, 1002.” 


I know of no adequate discussion of the rime to be found in Mil- 
ton’s blank verse. Lowell attempts, with partial success, to treat this 
rime in his essay on Milton (pp. 97 ff.): 

He sometimes introduces rime with misleading intervals between and 
unobviously in his blank-verse: 


There rest, if any rest can harbor there; 

And, re-assembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 


If not what resolution from despair. 
—P. L. I, 185 


There is one almost perfect quatrain: 


Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 

From me some plume, that thy success may show 

Destruction to the rest. This pause between 

(Unanswered lest thou boast) to let thee know. 
—P. L. VI, 160 


® See, especially, a passage in the essay on Milton, Works, IV, 99 ff. 
™ Works, Ill, 42. 
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And another hardly less so, of a rime and an assonance: 
If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers—heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle, when it raged, in all assaults 
—P. L. I, 274 


There can be little doubt that the rimes in the first passage cited were 
intentional, and perhaps they were so in the. others; but Milton’s ear has 
tolerated not a few perfectly riming couplets, and others in which the 
assonance almost becomes rime, certainly a fault in blank verse, (as:) 

From the Asian Kings (and Parthian among these), 
From India and the Golden Chersonese. 
—P. R. IV, 73 


I fear that in the lines just quoted Lowell does not know or has 
forgotten that in Milton’s original spelling, the word Chersonese 
appears as Chersoness, which does not argue very well for the sup- 
posed rime. Again, he cites: 

That soon refreshed him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if aught hunger, had impaired. 
—P. R. IV, 591 


Although the rime here seems unmistakable, Lowell has failed 
to note, or at any rate to mention, the other instance of repetition or 
echo in the same lines, in the word hunger; not a rime, to be sure, 
but suggesting that the rime repaired—impaired is not accidental, 
but a part of a general design of repetition in the couplet. The same 
general repetitive purpose may be noted in several of the other 
passages Lowell quotes as instances of rime. Note: 

And will alike be punished, whether thou 


Reign or reign not—though to that gentle brow 
—P. R. 214 


Here not only do thou and brow rime, but the word reign is re- 
peated. Note again, and this time especially: 
Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 
Save what is in destroying; other joy 
—P. L. IX, 477 


American Literature 


Pleasure is repeated; so is the root of destroy; true, too, we have the 
rime destroy—joy. But the rime is this time still more clearly only 
part of a repetitive design, and does not, certainly, occur by accident. 


Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 
—P. L. XII, 464 


Again we have not only the faulty rime (if it is one) place—daies 
(Milton’s spelling), but repetition of happier, and structural balance 
in Paradise—Eden. 


This my long sufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and scorn shall never taste; 
—P. L. III, 198 


No more than an assonance here, as Lowell realizes. There seems 
less excuse for this instance than for those above. The next and last 
example is indisputably an unfortunate slip of Milton’s pen: 

So far remote, with diminution seen, 


First in his east the glorious lamp was seen, 
—P. L. VII, 369 


Lowell’s discussion of Milton’s versification’? is largely scholarly 
and sane; but he is at times surprisingly lacking in zsthetic intuition. 


Milton [he writes,"* for instance], like other great poets, wrote some bad 
verses, and it is wiser to confess that they are so than to conjure up some 
unimaginable reason why the reader should accept them as the better for 
their badness. Such a bad verse is 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shapes of death— 
—P. L. Il, 621 


One can scarcely understand how Lowell could have failed so 
miserably to feel the esthetic reason for the line last quoted. It 
would be preposterous to imagine Milton’s having accidentally writ- 
ten a line which in any other setting and without its evident raison 
d’étre would surely be a fearful blotch for our “flawless” master to 
make. 

Throughout Paradist Lost, Lowell finds, the autobiographical 


* See primarily the essay on Milton. * Ibid., p. 97. 
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element is prominent. But in his interpretation of this element, 
Lowell is again at times self-contradictory. A case in point is his 
interpretation of the political implications of Book One. “Those 
fallen angels in utter ruin and combustion hurled,” he writes in 
Milton, are also Cavaliers fighting against the Good Old Cause.” 
But in Shakespeare Once More,** he otherwise interprets “Satan and 
his colleagues, with whom, as foiled rebels and republicans, he can- 
not conceal his sympathy.” 

Aside from Paradise Lost, Lowell’s criticism of Milton’s indi- 
vidual poems is more or less fragmentary and distressingly con- 
ventional. The same impressionistic inconsistency of critical temper 
which we have noted in the case of Paradise Lost is also evident in 
his observations on Samson Agonistes. In Swinburne’s Tragedies*® 
he can grow ardently enthusiastic and assert that “to compose such a 
drama on such a theme was to be Greek, and not to counterfeit” and 
that the Samson Agonistes “is the most masterly piece of English 
versification”; in Milton™" he can characterize “the more metrical 
passages in the Old Testament [as] finer and more scientific than 
anything in the language, unless it be some parts of Samson Ag- 
onistes”; and then in Chaucer’* he can about-face and say, “His 


Samson Agonistes is singularly harsh and un-musical, and often far 
less metrical than the sonorous and enthusiastical sentences which 
jut out continually above the level of his prose.” 

Such prevalent inconsistency is genuinely surprising in a critic 
of Lowell’s traditional reputation. 


Ill 


The critical material that we have just examined reveals Lowell 
as one whose critical powers are largely impressionistic. Further- 
more, he has said in his criticism of Milton chiefly the conventional 
things, and little that is new. In detached passages, it is true, he has 
revealed a keen insight into Milton’s technique; as, for instance, in 
his really excellent discussion of Milton’s metrics, albeit even here he 
is occasionally erratic. Perhaps his contribution to the Miltonic 

Ibid., p. 84. Ibid., Tl, 132. 


Works, Ill, 3. ™ Tbid., IV, 92. 
% Conversation on Some of the Old Poets (New York, 1901), p. 107. 
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tradition consists chiefly in his ability to kindle our enthusiasm for 
Milton, though one might, indeed, well question whether our en- 
thusiasm is primarily for the English poet or for the passages of 
sonorous rhetoric in which Lowell embodies his prose tributes. 
Might not one apply to Lowell his own judgment of Milton, that 
“he was far more rhetorician than thinker”? 
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CHARLES HINE AND HIS PORTRAIT OF POE 


J. DeLANCEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


HOUGH the authenticity, as an original likeness, of Charles 

Hine’s painting of Poe seems to be definitely disproved, it so 
happens that the most definite statement concerning it is buried in 
the files of a trivial and short-lived magazine, and that the two 
authors to whom students are likeliest to turn for facts either about 
Poe himself or about his portraits were not aware of the picture’s 
history. Hervey Allen says of it: 
It was during this last summer at Fordham, in 1848, that Poe is said to 
have had a portrait painted by Charles Hine, a Connecticut artist. Poe 
is shown in a dressing gown, seated by his table, with a bust of Pallas, 
some books, and a manuscript upon it. He is depressed and cynical, and 
bears the stamp of great suffering in the drawn lines of his face. The 
contrast between the right and left sides of the countenance is so startling 
as to defy description. Very little is known about the history of this 
picture which has but recently come to light. 


Mr. Allen adds in a footnote that he bases his statement upon Pro- 
fessor James Southall Wilson’s Facts abcut Poe,? which he justly 
describes as “the most authentic text for the discussion of portraits 
of Poe,” as Mr. Allen’s own book is the best and completest biog- 
raphy. 

In July, 1926, The Literary Digest International Book Review 
republished the Hine portrait from Professor Wilson’s brochure; 
whereupon Mr. J. H. Whitty wrote to say that Miss Mary E. Phillips 
holds a letter in which the late George E. Story of New York 
states that he was present in Hine’s studio while the artist was paint- 
ing the portrait from a daguerreotype loaned him by Mrs. Clemm. 
Mr. Whitty’s letter was published in the October issue of the Review, 
which was then on the point of ceasing publication. Since Mr. 
Whitty’s statement appeared too late for Mr. Allen to correct his ref- 
erence in Israfel, and since, when he wrote, Mr. Whitty was not in 


*Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1927), 


P- 753- 
* The University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. X, No. 8, April, 1926. 
[ 465 ] 
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possession of all the ascertainable facts regarding the Hine portrait, 
it seems advisable that those facts be put on record for the guidance 
of future students. 

The Hine portrait is now in the Cleveland Public Library, to 
which it was presented in 1921 by Mrs. Benjamin Bole from the 
estate of her father, the late Mr. Liberty Holden of Cleveland. 
Painted on the back of the canvas is the following inscription: 

E A Poe 
C Hine 
Pinx* 1848 

Pasted on the canvas are two cards. The first, printed, reads “Col- 
lection of Thomas Corner”; the other, hand-written, says: 

Charles Hine, the painter of Poe’s portrait (vide Art and Artists in Con- 
necticut by H. W. French, p. 135) was born in Bethany, 1827; died in 
New York, 1871. His masterpiece, “Sleep,” a nude figure, was consid- 
ered the finest work of its kind ever attempted in America. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Poe. 


Though the former owner’s information about Hine is not 
wholly accurate, the artist’s own inscription would seem at first 
glance to prove that the portrait was done from life. But the infor- 
mation given Miss Phillips by the late Mr. Story indicates that the 
date must refer to the daguerreotype from which the portrait was 
made, and not to the time at which it was painted. Mr. Story, who 
for many years was Curator of Paintings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, was emphatic and explicit in his statement to Miss 
Phillips that he had been present in Hine’s Connecticut studio, about 
1852, when the artist was making the portrait from a daguerreotype 
lent him by Mrs. Clemm.* Such positive testimony from a respon- 
sible art-critic must be accepted as conclusive, the more so as it is 
supported by the ascertainable facts about the life of Hine. 

There is no evidence whatever that Hine and Poe ever met. The 
artist was born in Bethany, Connecticut, in 1826. A year later his 

*I wish to acknowledge Miss Phillips's kindness in confirming and amplifying the 
statement published by Mr. Whitty. 

“The biographical facts about Hine are derived from H. W. French, Art and Artists in 
Connecticut (New York, 1879); from Trow’s New York City Directory, in which Hine is 


first listed in the issue for 1859-60; and from obituary articles in the New Haven papers 
of July 31, 1871. 
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father, Lewis Hine, a carpenter by trade, moved his family to New 
Haven, where at the age of fifteen Charles Hine began to study art 
under George W. Flagg, later continuing his studies in Hartford 
under Jared B. Flagg, brother of his first teacher. For two years 
Hine lived in Derby, and then returned to New Haven, where he 
continued to paint until 1857. Not till this latter year, eight years 
after Poe’s death, did Hine move to New York, where -he had a 
studio at 363 Broadway and a home at 174 Tenth Avenue. 

Hine remained in New York, earning his living mainly by por- 
trait-painting, until a few months before his death. He had con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and at last, forced to give up his work, he 
returned early in 1871 to New Haven, where he died July 29, 1871, 
aged forty-four years and ten months. Rather early in his sojourn 
in New York he had formed a warm friendship with Walt Whit- 
man; his portrait of Walt is the original of the frontispiece in the 
1860 edition of Leaves of Grass. Horace Traubel reports some com- 
ments on Hine which Whitman made on December 18, 1888,5 and 
prints two letters, the one a draft of a letter of congratulation which 
Whitman wrote to Hine when the artist’s painting, “Sleep,” was 
favorably spoken of in Watson’s American Art Journal,® the other a 


pathetic letter from Hine’s almost destitute widow, written soon 
after her husband’s funeral. From Mrs. Hine’s letter we learn that 
Whitman had visited the artist in his last illness, and an obituary of 
Hine, written by G. E. Townsend of New Haven for The New 
Haven Daily Morning Journal and Courier of July 31, 1871, adds the 
following details: 


. .. It was a great comfort to him, a day or two before he passed away, 
. . . when his old mystical poet friend, Walt Whitman, sat by his bed, 
and with the cheerful simplicity of a child, and with his eyes moist with 
sympathetic sunshine, talked like a sage of the life beyond. And when 
Walt went away he pressed his bronzed, white-bearded face to the pallid 
cheek of the dying painter, and gave him a good-bye kiss. 


For more than a quarter of a century the history of Hine’s por- 
trait of Poe is obscure, but information furnished by Mr. J. H. Whitty 
and by Mr. Thomas C, Corner of Baltimore makes clear the suc- 


® With Walt Whitman in Camden, Ill, 329-331. 
® April 25, 1868. 
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cession of ownership since 1880. Mr. Corner writes that the picture 
was acquired by his father, the Thomas Corner named on the back 
of the canvas, “previous to 1880, from whom I do not know.” In 
1907 Mr. Corner sold it to Dr. George Reuling of Baltimore, who 
two years later sent to John H. Ingram the photograph which is now 
in the library of the University of Virginia and which Professor 
Wilson reproduced in his Facts about Poe. Apparently Dr. Reuling 
sold the portrait soon afterwards, for Mr. Whitty states in his pub- 
lished letter that “a photograph from the original painting was sent 
me some years ago by the late Orin Painter of Baltimore. . . . He 
purchased the painting from a local dealer for $50.” From Mr. 
Painter the picture must have passed to Mr. Holden of Cleveland, 
though his family have no record of the circumstances of its 
acquisition. 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to say for whom the 
portrait was originally made, but a conjecture may be allowable. 
So far as the pose and most of the details are concerned, any one of 
three extant daguerreotypes of Poe might have been the original—the 
two taken in Providence, one on November 8 and the other on 
November 14, 1848," or the “Players’ Club” daguerreotype, taken in 
Richmond in 1849, a few weeks before Poe’s death. Of the three, 
however, the Providence likeness of November 8 is the most prob- 
able, for in it both the asymmetrical character of the poet’s features 
and his tortured and hag-ridden expression are most strongly 
brought out. But here arises a difficulty, if Mr. Story was correct in 
stating that the daguerreotype was lent to Hine by Mrs. Clemm. 
Both the Providence pictures apparently belonged to Sarah Helen 
Whitman,* and hence the “Players’ Club” likeness is the only one 
which Mrs. Clemm would have been in a position to lend. Against 
this possibility, however, Hine’s date on the canvas, together with 
the greatest resemblance his picture bears to the earlier of the Prov- 
idence daguerreotypes, weighs heavily. Is it not possible that Mr. 
Story, reporting the incident many years later, mistook the name, 
and that Hine’s commission really came from Mrs. Whitman? 

* Reproduced in Mary E. Phillips, Poe the Man (Philadelphia, 1926), pp. 1332 and 


1339. The Players’ Club picture forms the frontispiece of Vol. II of Israfel. 
° Cf. Poe the Man, 1334. 
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We know that in her last years Mrs. Whitman had a portrait of 
Poe in her home on Benevolent Street, Providence: 


Her sitting-room was at the right of the front door as one entered, and 
there the lights were always turned down. . . . I think it was in this 
room that there hung a large portrait of Poe. .. .° 


The cheap and obvious symbolism of the Hine picture, with its pallid 
bust of Pallas and the manuscripts on the table, is precisely the sort 
of thing that would appeal to the woman who once had herself 
photographed, wearing an imitation Greek helmet, in the réle of 
Pallas Athene. If we assume that the picture came on the market 
shortly after Mrs. Whitman’s death, June 27, 1878, the hypothesis 
here suggested accords well enough with Mr. Corner’s statement that 
his father acquired the picture previous to 1880. 

Mrs. Whitman’s will, which was drawn on May 30, 1878, less 
than a month before her death, and admitted to probate on July 23, 
sheds no light on the problem. She left to the Providence Atheneum 
“the miniature of my Father painted by Malbone and also my own 
portrait painted by Jno. N. Arnold”; all her “wearing apparel & 
household furniture, including books pictures & household orna- 
ments” were left to Mrs. Charlotte F. Dailey, widow of Albert 
Dailey of Providence, “for her own use, or to be disposed of as she 
shall see fit.”?° 

Even though it has no claim to be an original likeness, the Hine 
portrait raises a question about Poe which his biographers fail to 

* Description by Prof. William Whitman Bailey, quoted in Caroline Ticknor, Poe’s 
Helen (New York, 1916), p. 281. 

The canvas of the portrait measures 14% by 16% inches, and the heavy frame, appar- 
ently contemporary, is six inches wide. Whether or not the picture would impress an 
observer as “large” would of course depend entirely on the size of the room in which it 
was hung, and on the siz of other pictures near it. 

*From a photostat of the will, which I looked up at Mr. Allen’s suggestion. The 
other principal bequests are as follows: 

To the Providence Association for the benefit of Colored Children 

To Mary Brown, Providence 

To Wm. D. O'Connor, Washington 

To Sarah Gould (Mrs. Horace H.) Day, Montreal 

To Rowena N. Gould, niece of Mrs. Day 

Her executor is authorized to expend a sum not to exceed $1,000 “in the publication of 
a volume or volumes of my own writings or those of my sister Anna, deceased.” Charlotte 


F. Dailey and Maud Dailey, daughters of the Mrs. Dailey to whom the furniture and 
household goods were left, are named as residuary legatees. 
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answer clearly. What color was his hair? It is generally agreed 
that his eyes were gray, and Hine has painted them so, but descrip- 
tions of his hair range from the “brown” of the army enlistment 
records through a vague “very dark” to Thomas Holley Chivers’s 
declaration that it was “as dark as a raven’s wing.” Mr. Allen him- 
self seems uncertain, for after quoting the army record on page 205 
of Israfel he gives the poet “black-brown” hair on page 375 and 
“raven-black” on page 529. But Hine gives the hair a distinct 
auburn tinge, which is much more pronounced in the moustache. 
That he was right is scarcely to be credited; nevertheless, he may not 
have been wholly wrong. The impersonal army record seems the 
safest description to accept, and everyone knows that certain types of 
dark brown hair show a reddish tinge in a cross light, though in 
other lights they appear almost black. It is fair to assume that people 
like Chivers, who recalled the hair as raven-black, were misled by 
unconscious mental association with the theme of Poe’s most famous 
verses. 
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KENNEDY'S NOVELS AND HIS POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS 


JOHN EARLE UHLER 
Louisiana State University 


I 


OT ONLY do most histories of American literature fail to 

mention all of John Pendleton Kennedy’s* novels, but they 
ignore completely his miscellaneous works. Even in Professor Par- 
rington’s appreciative and scholarly consideration® of this early 
American man of letters, aside from the fiction, only The Red Book, 
The Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, and The Letters of Mr. 
Ambrose on the Rebellion are specifically referred to. Henry T. 
Tuckerman*® himself, Kennedy’s biographer, overlooks such con- 
tributions to American letters as “A Legend of Maryland” and “John 
Smith” and the little series of later essays patterned after Carlyle and 
Emerson. It is these miscellaneous works, some of which appeared 
in newspapers and magazines or as pamphlets, and most of which 
were included in three posthumous volumes* published in 1872, that 


*Born in Baltimore, Maryland (1795-1870); educated at Baltimore College, now the 
University of Maryland; fought in the Battle of Bladensburg during the War of 1812; 
entered profession of law; acted as one of three judges in the Short-story Contest won by 
Edgar Allan Poe with The Manuscript Found in a Bottle; entered Congress, 1838; Provost 
of the University of Maryland, 1850; Secretary of the Navy in 1852 in the cabinet of Mil- 
lard Fillmore, in which position he supervised various expeditions such as those of Perry 
to Japan, Lynch to Africa, Ringgold to China, and Kane to the Arctic regions; president 
of the first Board of Trustees of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. 

Works: The Red Book, 1818-1819; Swallow Barn, 1832; Horseshoe Robinson, 1836; 
Rob of the Bowl, 1838; Quodlibet, 1840; Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, 1849; 
Autograph Leaves of Our Country's Authors, 1864; Political and Official Papers, 1872; 
Occasional Addresses, 1872; and At Home and Abroad, 1872. 

* The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860, by Vernon Louis Parrington (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1927), pp. 46-56. 

* Tuckerman wrote The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy (G. P. Putnam: New York, 
1871). 

* At Home and Abroad is divided into four parts. The “Chronicles,” which make up 
part 1, are stories of John Smith and of George Talbot. The “Essays,” part 2, are on 
Antiquity, Custom, Work, The Instinct of Society, the People, Congress, Demagogues. The 
“Miscellanies,” part 3, deal with old Baltimore—the Court House, The Theater, Saint 
Paul’s Church, and Baltimore Street—and with satires connected with dancing, the slug- 
gishness of legal proceedings, office-holding, condemnation of land for public improvement, 
and the Democratic party. Part 4 comprises “The Leaves from a Journal Abroad in 
1866-1868.” 
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give the reader the most helpful material for an understanding of 
Kennedy and his novels. They impress us with the fact that he 
should be judged, not as a Southerner, not as an imitator of Irving 
and Cooper, but as an independent and alert student, a historian, an 
antiquarian, with a taste for a story, an eye for the picturesque, and 
a whim for the satirical. 

To appraise Kennedy’s work as that of a Southern writer is mis- 
leading. He was not Southern in birth or in political or economic 
sympathy. Born of a Scotch-Irish immigrant and a West Virginia® 
woman; married first into the family of a Baltimore shipping mer- 
chant, later into that of a Baltimore manufacturer; connected by 
family with people in Philadelphia, New York, and Cincinnati, as 
well as in Virginia and South Carolina; politically opposed to the 
Southern principles of free trade and state rights; later, in his essay 
The Border States and in his Letters of Mr. Ambrose, even acrimo- 
nious in his criticism of the Southern attitude towards secession, he 
looked upon the South (Virginia), not as a native, but as a visitor, 
an acute observer, tolerant of what he called the feudalism of the 
South and appreciative of what he considered the quaintness of a 
passing order. And as for his imitation of Irving and Cooper, only 
his youthful essays in The Red Book resemble Irving, and only 
Horseshoe Robinson resembles Cooper. His Swallow Barn, so often 
compared with The Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, differs rad- 
ically from both in possessing two narrative threads that closely knit 

In Occasional Addresses, the most interesting speeches are at the opening of the college 
department of the University of Maryland, 1831, on the value of a general education; be- 
fore the American Institute, New York, 1833, on a protective tariff and a sound currency; 
before the citizens of Baltimore, 1834, on the life of William Wirt; before the Maryland 
Historical Society, 1855, on the life of George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore; before the 
Asbury Sabbath School, 1846, on the Life of William Thom, Scotch artisan-poet. 

This volume also includes the eleven “Letters of Mr. Ambrose on the Rebellion,” in 
which Kennedy discussed the principles of our Constitution and the theory of secession. 

Political and Official Papers contains speeches and essays mostly about the tariff, the 
currency, and aspects of secession. 

* Following Tuckerman, who writes that Kennedy’s father “married a daughter of Philip 
Pendleton, of Berkley County, Virginia,” our literary historians call the mother a Virginia 
woman. Until the Civil War, to be sure, Berkeley County was in Virginia, but afterward 
West Virginia, a distinction that has some bearing on Kennedy’s life. Professor Parrington, 
in his discussion of Swallow Barn, states that, for material, Kennedy “went back to his old 
home.” Except for occasional visits, Kennedy never lived south of the Potomac River. 


Swallow Barn, furthermore, was on the James River, Virginia, a long distance from the 
home of Kennedy’s mother in West Virginia. 
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all the character sketches and episodes, including the stories of Mike 
Brown and the slave boy Abe, into an organic whole. Even if the 
similarity were closer, what of Rob of the Bowl, “A Legend of Mary- 
land,” and Quodlibet, for which we find no exact parallel in either 
American or English literature? 


II 


With these two impressions at least strongly disputed, for a more 
complete understanding of Kennedy and his work, a comparison 
between certain aspects of his novels and the three posthumous 
volumes will be interesting. Beginning with Swallow Barn,® we 
note that only in this work does he picture plantation life and cus- 
toms of the South. Elsewhere in his writings, the closest approach 
to Swallow Barn is the series of four essays in At Home and Abroad 
—“Baltimore Long Ago,” “Experiences of a Middle-Aged Gentle- 
man,” “Chronicles of the Court House,” and “The Fancy Ball”— 
and the speech before the Maryland Institute in 1851, all chiefly 
reminiscent of an earlier period in Baltimore just as Swallow Barn 
is reminiscent of the corresponding period in Virginia. And in each 
case he takes, with the exception of some literary privileges, the point 
of view of the unbiased historian. 

The miscellaneous works indicate that the distinctive Southern 
views he expresses in this first novel are mainly those of his char- 
acters rather than his own. On the question of state rights, Meri- 
wether says in Swallow Barn, “The sovereignty of this Union will be 
as the rod of Aaron ;—it will turn into a serpent and swallow up all 
that struggle with it.” Chapter XVIII on “The National Anniver- 
sary,” which contains the rustics’ discussion of eminent domain and 
state rights, also pictures the jealousy of the South over the encroach- 
ments of the National Government. On the other hand, Letters [IX 
and X of Mr. Ambrose,—which of course represent Kennedy’s own 
opinion—after reviewing the history of the doctrine of state rights 
and sovereignty and discussing it as a question of political theory, 
repudiate it emphatically. On the question of slavery, still in con- 

*In Swallow Barn, there are two stories, closely related, running through a series of 
character sketches and episodes. The first story revolves about a friendly litigation between 


two neighbors over a piece of worthless property. The other story is that of a love affair 
which keeps the disputed land in both families. 
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formity with state rights, Meriwether insists, in the chapter on “The 
Quarter,” that “the question of emancipation is exclusively our own, 
and every intermeddling with it from abroad will but mar its chance 
of success.” In this same discussion, the Southerner even reaches the 
views apparently held by Kennedy—the views of a mild abolitionist. 

Kennedy’s own view, as expressed in 1860 in his essay, “The 
Border States,” coincides in general with that of his Southern cousin: 
In truth, slavery has not, in itself{—I mean African slavery as now existing 
in the United States—the condition for any vehemently honest indignation 
against it; nor, on the other side, for any vehemently honest affection for 
it. African slavery, in this country, at least, is, for the most part, a clear 
gain to the savage it has civilized. Whatever it may be to others, it has 
been a blessing to Aim. 


In Letter XI of Mr. Ambrose, written in 1865, Kennedy urges that 
further treatment of the negro be left to each state and advises that 
the freedman, if he can read the Bible, be given the vote." 

There is one more close connection between Swallow Barn and 
the posthumous works in the reference in Chapter XLVIII of the 
novel to an old book in Meriwether’s library giving an account of 
the life of John Smith. About this, Kennedy writes, “I have some- 
times marveled why our countrymen, and especially those of Vir- 
ginia, have not taken more pains to exalt the memory of Smith,” 
and he eulogizes Smith’s character through seven pages. Proceed- 
ing to execute his own suggestion, in a light debonair style which he 
no doubt thought befitting the chivalry and romance of his subject, 
he wrote an account™ of John Smith’s life, including the explorer’s 
adventures with the Turks, his love affairs, as well as his achieve- 
ments in Virginia. (This is included in At Home and Abroad, pp. 
I to 36.) 

Kennedy’s second novel, Horseshoe Robinson,*® has only a gen- 


™ See also Letter VI (1863). 

™ Not included in the second edition of Swallow Barn. 

* Horseshoe Robinson is called in its sub-title a tale of the Tory ascendency in South 
Carolina, in 1780. Major Arthur Butler, American officer, in company with Horseshoe 
Robinson, is betrayed by an American Tory named Wat Adair and, after being wounded, 
falls into the hands of the British. Robinson escapes, and Butler is tried and sentenced to 
be executed as a spy. He is rescued by Robinson, but later again falls into the hands of 
the British. He is their captive when they are beset by an American army at King’s Moun- 
tain. During the battle, Horseshoe Robinson kills the villain, James Curry, rescues Butler, 
and restores him to the arms of his sweetheart. 
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eral connection with the posthumous work in that it further reveals 
the author’s interest in the history of his country and his insistence 
on the authenticity of character and incident. It is strange that to 
the specific interest in the background and events of this story, on 
which his fame has largely rested, he never again recurs. It is thrust 
into his attention later, as indicated in his diary, when a dramatized 
version, “fabricated by Mr. T—— of the Holliday Street Theater,” 
was presented in Baltimore in 1856. This is Clifton W. Tayleure’s 
version, played with James K. Hackett in the title part.° The pop- 
ularity of the play is no doubt chiefly the cause of the frequent mis- 
statement that the novel is Kennedy’s most representative work. 

In Rob of the Bowl*® Kennedy taps a supply of literary material 
which he continues to exploit with industry and apparent pleasure— 
that is, the story of the various Lords Baltimore and the colonization 
of Maryland and Avalon. At the very end of Rob of the Bowl, he 
addresses the reader as follows: “And so, gentle reader, good night! 
We part, I would even indulge the hope, but for a short period; after 
which we may find motive to look again into the little city and 
renew our acquaintance.” This promise of another story with the 
same background was fulfilled in the excellent little mystery ro- 
mance of an antiquarian called “A Legend of Maryland,” un- 
doubtedly one of the best, but least known, pieces from Kennedy’s 
pen. As a tale of ratiocination, involving an outlawed kinsman of 
Lord Baltimore, an old book, an antiquarian’s adventures in the 
ruins of a colonial estate, graveyard epitaphs, dusty documents in 
the State House, hatred between Catholics and Protestants, a murder, 
trial, and the rescue of the murderer by his wife, “A Legend of 
Maryland” is, in content and manner, one of the most interesting 
works of our early writers; ranking in originality if not in concentra- 


*Mr. Montrose J. Moses includes the play (text based on an edition issued by Samuel 
French) in his Representative Plays by American Dramatists, published by E. P. Dutton. In 
an introduction, Mr. Moses writes, “Ireland refers to a version of the play which was pre- 
sented the very year of the novel’s publication, and he credits the same to Charles Dance, a 
prolific dramatist of the day. But though Ireland claims that it was played at the New 
York National, in 1836, he gives a wrong date, October 23 (it was November 23 instead), 
which fell on Sunday. Brown records the fact that the piece was presented at the New 
York Park Theater on March 19, 1841.” 

% Rob of the Bowl is a story of Saint Mary's City, the first capital of Maryland, about 
1675. As a background it uses the antagonism between Catholics and Protestants, and one 
of the chief events is an attempt on the part of the Protestants to overthrow Lord Baltimore. 

“A Legend of Maryland” is included in At Home and Abroad, pp. 37 to 87. 
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tion of effect, with Poe’s mystery stories. Of interest to the student 
of Kennedy’s sources of Rob of the Bowl are the references in “A 
Legend of Maryland,” not only to the Journal of the Council but to 
histories of Maryland by Bozman, Chalmers, and Grahame. 

In these two narrative works set in early Maryland, as well as in 
a “Discourse on the Life and Character of George Calvert, the first 
Lord Baltimore, before the Maryland Historical Society, December 
g, 1885,”’* Kennedy emphasizes the feud between the Catholic and 
Protestant settlers and the tolerance of the Catholic founders. In all 
references to this enmity, his sympathies are against the Protestants 
decidedly in favor of the Catholics. In this connection he attempts 
to be true to what he considers the facts of history, because, as is 
shown in his “Leaves from a Journal Abroad,” he had an aversion 
to certain aspects of the Catholic Church.* In his reference to 
church buildings in Spain, he writes, “There is only one of these 
dominating structures to each of these towns—a very striking and 
enduring exponent of that enforced agreement of creed that levels 
and oppresses the mind of the nation, and of that intolerance of rule 
that allows no dissent of opinion.”** Again, in his description of the 
dances in the church service at Seville, he comments: 
Doubtless, to those who are educated in the belief of a Christianity that 
allows and encourages the admixture of sensual gratification as an in- 
centive to devotion; which supplements the gospel by the romantic fiction 
of tradition; which is willing to accept emotion for piety, and the trans- 
ports of the imagination as evidence of love to God, and which elevates 
the fascination of church pageantry and decoration to the dignity of holy 
inspiration—doubtless, such persons . . . witnessed this ceremony and 
participated in its performance, with a fervent, though I could not say 
genuine, religious devotion.*® 


He compares the priests of the Greek church with those of the 
Catholic as follows: “They are neither so egotistic as the Roman ° 


priests, nor so inaccessible to the influences of human sympathy.”?® 


In other words, in the “Journal,” Kennedy’s comments are subjec- 
tive, but in the narratives, he assumes the objective point of view of 
the student. 


In Occasional Addresses, pp. 125-164. See also the Appendix, p. 165. 

* Kennedy was a Presbyterian. See his autobiography, Tuckerman’s Life, p. 34. 
“ At Home and Abroad, p. 352. 

Ibid., p. 357. Ibid., p. 402. 
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Concerning Kennedy’s attitude toward the current political ques- 
tions on which he based his satirical novel Quodlibet, the posthu- 
mous works afford much detailed information. .On the controversy 
relating to the banks, and on Jackson’s maladministration of public 
affairs—in which connection Kennedy makes, in Quodlibet, his most 
vigorous attacks on the Democratic party—he wrote no less than six 
works: “An Address Delivered before the American Institute,”?" 
New York, 1833; “Speech Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
1838, on the Sub-Treasury Bill” ;** “Speech on the Bill Making Ap- 
propriations for the Civil and Diplomatic Service,”’* 1839; the 
“Counter Report from the Select Committee on the Currency,”*® 
1842; A “Defence of the Whigs,”* 1843; and “The Brown 
Papers.”’® Although written in a direct, literal style, they parallel 
the novelist’s invectives, in Quodlibet, against the Sub-Treasury and 
Jackson’s and Van Buren’s vacillations and encroachments on the 
legislative powers of the government. And the satire in Quodlibet 
on such general subjects as demagoguery, inflated progress, and the 
treachery of office-holders is echoed, although less dramatically, in 
the essay on “Demagogues,”’® his address on “The Spirit of the 
Age,”*? and “The Confessions of an Office-Holder.”*® Of these 
posthumous works, the political writings—the speeches, the report 
on the currency, and “The Defence of the Whigs,”—are of singular 
interest in that they display very little of the author’s ability at satire 
as we find it in the narrative works and most of the essays. When 
he deals with ideas alone, he is apparently sobered by their serious- 
ness. It is only when he places characters in the background of ideas 
that he rises to the type of satire that impels him to take the opposite 
side of a question and, with apparent ingenuousness, deliver his 
enemies to his friends. 


Ill 


A study of the posthumous works, together with the novels, gives 
us a new conception of Kennedy as a literary man. He is too cos- 
mopolitan to warrant the provincial appellative of “Southern” or 
“Northern.” He is too broad in his interests and abilities to deserve 
the criticism that he apes Irving and Cooper, who are no more his 


™ Occasional Addresses, p. 48. 
In Political and Official Papers. In At Home and Abroad. 
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masters than Dickens and Emerson and Carlyle and Jane Austen 
and Disraeli and Poe and Daniel Webster. Too discerning and 
forceful in character for servile imitation, he rather possessed the 
sophistication, audacity, and power which we notice today in such 
writers as Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken, as generally illustrated 
by the following passages, of many that might be chosen: 

“We start comparatively with nothing,” the bank cashier says in 
Quodlibet. “I may say, speaking of myself—absolutely with nothing. We 
shall make a large issue of paper, predicated upon the deposits; we shall 
accommodate everybody . . . not forgetting our friends, and more par- 
ticularly ourselves. We shall pay, in this way, our stock purchases. You 
may run up a square of warehouses on the Basin; I will join you in the 
transaction, give you the plan of operations, furnish architectural models, 
supply the funds. We will sell out the buildings at a hundred per cent 
advance before they are finished; Fog [one of the bank directors] will be 
the purchaser. We have then only to advertise in the papers this extra- 
ordinary rise of property in Quodlibet—procure a map to be made of our 
new city; get it lithographed, and immediately sell the lots on the Ex- 
change of New York at a most unprecedented valuation. My dear Sir, 
I have just bought a hundred acres of land adjoining the Borough, with 
an eye to this very speculation. You shall have an interest of one-half in 
this operation at a reasonable valuation—I shall want but a small profit, 
say two hundred per cent.”?° 

Our Mexican War broke out, and California . . . fell from the hands 
of its feeble and incurious Aztec-Gothic possessor and became the heritage 
of our mission-seeking and Manifest-Destiny-following American-Saxon.”* 

Nor is it at all a new thing to set up a popular sin to be extirpated by 
law. Many quack politicians have been wasting their energies for years 
upon the abortive attempt to legislate peaceable families into the disuse 
of spirituous liquors, by bringing alcohol into platforms and making parties 
upon it; but alcohol has gained the day and the Maine Liquor Law has 
become a dead letter. The world laughs at this prodigality of ineffectual 
zeal. May we not learn to treat with quiet scorn the more malignant but 
still important ebullitions of the sanctimonious vanity of New England.** 


Substitute “Eighteenth Amendment” for “Maine Liquor Law” 
and “Baptists and Methodists” for “New England,” and, disregard- 
ing the more ponderous phrase, you have Mencken! 


” Ouodlibet, first edition, p. 35. 
™ “Spirit of the Age,” Occasional Addresses, p. 294. 
"= “The Border States,” Political and Official Papers, p. 577. 
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Kennedy is, in general, to be understood as a man of affairs and 
a student of his time, with a strong antiquarian interest—as a mem- 
ber of Congress and Secretary of the Navy and yet a Professor of 
History in the University of Maryland. Although active in the con- 
troversies of his day he takes time for the study of old documents 
and musty books and old songs and antiquated pleasures like fal- 
conry, which plays an important part in Swallow Barn, Rob of the 
Bowl, and “A Legend of Maryland.” He possesses the social acumen 
of a politician, the scholarship and culture of a student of history, and 
the imagination of the literary man. These faculties he governs with 
the principle suggested in the second paragraph of his “Legend of 
Maryland.” 


That which makes history the riches of philosophies and the most 
genial pursuit of humanity is the spirit of former generations, interpreted 
in actions and incidents that disclose the passions, motives, and ambition 
of men, and open to us a view of the actual life of our forefathers. When 
we can contemplate the people of a past age employed in their own occu- 
pations, observe their habits and manners, comprehend their policy and 
their methods of pursuing it, our imagination is quick to clothe them with 


the flesh and blood of human brotherhood and to bring them into full 
sympathy with our individual nature. History then becomes a world of 
living figures, a theater that presents to us a majestic drama, varied by 
alternate scenes of the grandest achievements and the most touching ep- 
isodes of human existence. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A NOTE ON COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


ROYAL A. GETTMANN 
The University of Ilinois 


RITERS on Joaquin Miller have been rather uncertain as to 

the nature of Columbia College, from which the poet was 
graduated in 1859. Professor F. L. Pattee, in the following state- 
ment concerning the institution, has given the most complete infor- 
mation now available: 


He [Miller] did complete a course in Columbia University, Eugene, 
Oregon, in 1859, but it was an institution in no way connected with the 
present University of Oregon. It was, rather, a mission school main- 
tained by the Methodist Church South, and according to Professor Her- 
bert C. Howe of the University of Oregon, “its instruction was, at its 
utmost stretch, not enough to carry its pupils through the first half of a 
high school course, and most of its pupils were of grammar grade.” It 
was closed suddenly early in the Civil-War period because of the active 
Southern sympathies of its president, who was himself very nearly the 
whole “University.” It is significant that at almost the same time the 
Eugene Democratic Register edited by Miller was suppressed for alleged 
disloyalty to the Union.* 


The purpose of this note is to make available a more detailed 
statement of the history and character of Columbia College. Dr. 
S. B. Laughlin has recently made a thorough investigation of the 
early educational institutions of Oregon. The results of his work, 
however, appeared in a periodical of such limited distribution that 
his account of Columbia College will be reproduced here. In the 
light of Dr. Laughlin’s research Professor Pattee is in error on the 
following minor points: 1. The term university was never properly 
applied to the institution. Even Miller himself, who, in his eager- 
ness to make the school seem impressive, erroneously identified it 
with the State University, was content to use the humbler word 
college.” 2. The institution was not a mission school. 3. It was 


* A History of American Literature since 1870 (New York: The Century Company, 


1915), p. 102. 
* Poems, Bear Edition (Whitaker and Ray: San Francisco, 1909-10), I, 78. 
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not maintained by the Methodist Church South. 4. If, as Stuart P. 
Sherman states, Miller began to edit The Democratic Register in 
1863,° Professor Pattee’s “almost the same time” may be altered to 
a more definite statement. Columbia College was “dead” by the 
autumn of 1860; consequently three years elapsed before Miller’s 
newspaper was suppressed. The error of placing the college under 
the maintenance of the Methodist Church South may be easily 
understood in view of the fact that this denomination did support 
an Oregon institution of the same name. “Columbia College 
(known from 1908 to 1924 as Columbia Junior College) was 
founded in Milton, Oregon, by the Methodist Church South, and it 
existed until 1924, when the dormitory burned.”* 

Dr. S. B. Laughlin’s account of the Columbia College which 
Joaquin Miller attended is here given in full: 


The Cumberland Presbyterians around Eugene, under the leadership 
of Reverend A. J. Cornwall from Arkansas, Neill Johnson from Illinois, 
and Joseph Robertson from Tennessee, began in 1853 to raise funds for a 
college building which was completed in 1856. Meanwhile, a Board of 
Trustees had secured a charter from the territorial legislature of 1854-55 
as Columbia College. 

The College opened November 3, 1856 with E. P. Henderson, a grad- 
uate of Waynesburg College, Pa., as president. In the fourth day after 
opening the building was _ id by fire which was believed to be of 
incendiary origin. Undismayed the friends of the college began at once 
a second building on the site of the old while the classes, with the loss of 
only a day, met in a nearby house. This second building was burned 
February 26, 1858. A third building of stone was soon started while the 
classes met in a nearby tavern until the spring of 1859. By this time 
trouble had developed over the slavery question between the Board of 
Trustees and President Henderson. A majority of the Board were pro- 
slavery while Henderson was a Freesoiler. A Mr. Ryan of Virginia was 
secured to fill the place left vacant by the resignation of President Hender- 
son. Ryan was a strong pro-slavery man and wrote articles under the 
name of Vindex for the Pacific Herald in which he attacked the anti- 
slavery party rather vigorously. One of the students, H. R. Kincaid, re- 
plied in the People’s Press under the name of Anti-Vindex. Mr. Ryan 

® Americans (Scribners: New York, 1922), p. 205. 

“From a personal letter from Mr. Earl Pemberton, of the Department of Sociology, 
the University of Oregon. 
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assuming that Mr. Pengra, the editor of the People’s Press, was the author 
of the article, assaulted him with a revolver but failed to kill him and 
fled from the state. Therefore when the People’s Press, in October, 1860, 
propounded the question, “Is Columbia College Dead?” it was stating in 
this form an accomplished fact. 

One distinguished graduate of Columbia must be mentioned. Joaquin 
Miller gave the valedictory address at the 1859 commencement exercises.® 


*S. B. Laughlin, “The Dead Colleges of Oregon,” The Willamette University Alumnus, 
July, 1929, pp. 10-11. 
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I. Dissertations ON InprvipvaL AuTHors: 

Mary Wilkins Freeman. Edward Foster (Harvard). Subject re- 
leased by Constance Magee (Pennsylvania). 

Poe’s Precursors in the Stories of Ratiocination. Amelia Long 
(Pennsylvania). 

Francis Hopkinson Smith. Courtland White (Pennsylvania). 

Frank R. Stockton. H. L. Wilson (Pennsylvania). 

Maurice Thompson. George A. Schumacher (Virginia). 

Whitman’s Backgrounds in the Life and Thought of His Time. 
Alice L. Cooke (Texas). 

Whitman and the Civil War. Charles I. Glicksberg (Pennsylvania). 
[Mr. Glicksberg writes: “I have discovered a number of unpub- 
lished Whitman articles relating to the Broadway hospital and the 
Bowery during the early part of the Civil War. These articles 
will soon be published.” 

. Dissertations oN Topics or a GENERAL Nature: 

A History of the Philadelphia Theater, 1900-10. Martin J. Griffin 
(Pennsylvania). 

The Literature of Science in the American Colonies from the Begin- 
nings to 1765. Winthrop Tilley (Brown). 

. Dissertations CoMPLETED: 

A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-89. Lyon N. Rich- 
ardson (Columbia). New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1931. 

The Negro Author: His Development in America. Vernon Loggins 
(Columbia). New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 

The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. Clarence L. F. 
Gohdes (Columbia). Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1931. 

Orner IN Procress: 

Lowell’s Unpublished Letters sought by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 26 
Brimmer Street, Boston. 

Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 
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JoserpH Hopkinson, 1770-1842: Jurist, Scholar, Inspirer of the Arts, Author 
of “Hail Columbia. By Burton Alva Konkle. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. $4.00. 


Joseph Hopkinson, as the title of Mr. Konkle’s book suggests, was a 
man of many interests and many talents. His most conspicuous achieve- 
ments were performed in his vocation, the law, and for this reason about 
two-thirds of the chapters in the biography deal with his career as a jurist. 
Like most lawyers, he was interested in politics. He was a leader of the 
Federalist Party, which he represented in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
sessions of Congress and which would have returned him for a third term 
had he not declined re-nomination. He was interested in scholarly pur- 
suits and is reputed to have been the editor of the first edition of Shake- 
speare published in America. He had literary ambitions of his own, and 
wrote a number of poems and several literary essays. He was a public- 
spirited citizen and a leader in many clubs and societies organized to 
encourage art and letters. 

Hopkinson began his career as a lawyer under most favorable circum- 
stances. He had had at the University of the State of Pennsylvania a 
general training superior to that of most young Americans of his time. 
He had read law under two of the most eminent jurists of his native city, 
William Rawle, a brilliant young man who had recently completed his 
own legal studies in the Middle Temple, and James Wilson, whom Mr. 
Konkle calls the “chief maker” of the Constitution of the United States. 
Moreover, he was descended from a family in which the law was almost 
the traditional profession. Many of his ancestors in England had been 
barristers; his great-grandfather was a scrivener; his grandfather and his 
father had both been famous lawyers and distinguished judges. 

Hopkinson took up the practice of law, not in Philadelphia, where his 
name alone would probably have insured his success, but in Easton; here 
he soon established a reputation of his own by winning many cases, in 
some of which he was opposed by the ablest lawyers in the state. After 
spending three years in the northern district, he returned to his native city, 
which remained his home during the rest of his life. 

Not long before he left Easton, Joseph Hopkinson was married to Miss 
Emily Mifflin, only child of General Thomas Mifflin, a prominent citizen 
who had been a member of Washington’s staff and a governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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After his return to Philadelphia Hopkinson advanced rapidly in his 
profession and soon acquired both wealth and reputation. He took part 
in the trial of many cases, some of them famous in the history of law; he 
drew up numerous statutes; he had an important part in the revision of 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania; he represented his district in Congress; 
and he rose to the rank of judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Several chapters of Mr. Konkle’s book deal with the famous cases in 
which Hopkinson won distinction as a lawyer. He represented Dr. 
Benjamin Rush in a suit for libel against the English journalist William 
Cobbett and won a verdict against that redoubtable pamphleteer. He 
defended against the charge of treason some of the leaders of the “Fries 
Rebellion,” and secured their acquittal, though Justice Samuel Chase, who 
presided at the trial, desired their conviction. Later when Chase himself 
was impeached by Congress for showing prejudice in this trial, partic- 
ularly against Captain John Fries, leader of the rebellion, he employed 
Hopkinson to defend him, and was pleased when his attorney conducted 
his defense as ably and successfully as he had vaat of Fries. He was in- 
vited by Daniel Webster to assist him in the famous Dartmouth College 
Case, tried before the Supreme Court of the United States, and he took 
part in other important cases tried before that tribunal. 

In numerous quotations from Hopkinson’s addresses to juries, and 
from his opinions from the bench, Mr. Konkle produces abundance of 
evidence to show that the judge was a man of great native ability, that he 
was learned in the law, and that on all occasions he revealed himself to be 
a man of humane and generous spirit. 

Following the story of Hopkinson’s almost uniformly successful career 
in the law through the fifteen or more chapters that Mr. Konkle gives to 
that subject, the reader is likely to forget how exciting were the times in 
which Hopkinson lived and how troublesome the distractions that some- 
times interfered with his labors. As a child, he witnessed two Hessian 
raids on Bordentown, New Jersey, during both of which his father’s 
house was plundered and during one of which his grandfather’s house 
was burned. While he was studying law, the country in general and 
Pennsylvania in particular were in such a turmoil over the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States that civil war at times seemed im- 
minent. When he went to Washington to take his seat in Congress, he 
found a city that not long before had been partially destroyed by an 
invading British army. In his latter years, as legal adviser to Joseph Bona- 
parte, brother of Napoleon, he was involved in international politics that 
might easily have involved the United States in serious complications. 
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From his youth Joseph Hopkinson was interested in scholarship, art, 
and literature. After his graduation from college he became a member, 
first of the Philomathean Society and then of the Belles Lettres Society, 
for the meetings of which he prepared a number of literary essays. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, which Mr. Konkle accepts, he edited the first 
edition of Shakespeare’s works published in this country. He was the 
author of a number of poems. The most famous of these is the patriotic 
song, “Hail Columbia,” which was sung to the tune of “The President's 
March,” an air of uncertain origin which Mr. Konkle believes to have 
been composed by Philip Roth, a German who had been bandmaster in a 
British regiment. For several years after it was written this song had 
much political significance as an expression of the spirit of the Federalist 
Party, and it is the one work of Hopkinson’s that is widely known among 
readers of the present day. 

Hopkinson encouraged and assisted Joseph Dennie in the establish- 
ment of The Port Folio, and he contributed to that publication articles on 
Shakespeare. These articles form the chief evidence discovered by Mr. 
Konkle in support of the tradition that Hopkinson edited Shakespeare’ s 
works. Later, when Dennie was prosecuted by political enemies for 
seditious libel, Hopkinson successfully defended him. 

Hopkinson was the founder of the Law Academy and the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and was one of the founders of the Tuesday Club, which 
was made up of prominent people who were interested in art and liter- 
ature. When Thomas Moore visited Philadelphia, the Tuesday Club 
entertained him at the home of the Hopkinsons and Mrs. Hopkinson 
sang a song written by her husband in honor of the event. To show 
his appreciation of Mrs. Hopkinson’s hospitality, Moore wrote a poem 
addressed to her which he later sent to Joseph Dennie. 

When he began his Joseph Hopkinson, Mr. Konkle assigned himself 
a difficult task. In the first place, he was obliged to assemble from a vast 
amount of highly technical material the record of Hopkinson’s career as 
a lawyer. Along with this he was obliged to gather, also from a great 
many sources, an account of Hopkinson’s literary and other activities. 
And finally he was obliged to amalgamate these dissimilar elements in a 
unified narrative in which picturesque details and the plain record of solid 
accomplishment should have the proper emphasis and proportion. The 
account of Hopkinson’s legal career Mr. Konkle has presented admirably. 
His investigations have convinced him, and will convince most of his 
readers, that Joseph Hopkinson was a great jurist, the peer of Story, 
Webster, and Marshall. The story of Hopkinson’s less serious activities 
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is presented in an interesting manner and the transitions from one type of 
material to the other are in most cases successfully managed. An occa- 
sional exception to the rule last stated and the occurrence throughout the 
book of sentences that are somewhat stiff seem to me the chief faults of 
this interesting book. 

Mr. Konkle’s book is well printed and generously illustrated. The 
author has documented his statements and has provided the reader with a 
serviceable index. The work is a valuable addition to the long list of 
biographies that this eminent scholar already has to his credit. 


The University of Arkansas. Gerorce E. Hasrincs. 


Tue Earty Devetopment or Henry James. By Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley. 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 1930. 


Taking as her cue a remark of Sir Edmund Gosse’s to the effect that 
it is difficult to decipher from James’s prefaces or from his autobiograph- 
ical volumes the facts of the novelist’s life, Miss Kelley has, in preparation 
for this dissertation, studied everything that would throw light on the 
seventeen formative years of his career, correlating in particular the ev- 
idence in the writings themselves with contemporary statements by the 
author in articles and letters. Instead of looking at James in retrospect 
as most of his critics have hitherto, she sees him as a developing artist, a 
critic slowly making himself over into a fictionist, a romanticist becoming 
a realist. Three distinct phases mark these years of apprenticeship. From 
1864-69, there is slow development as a writer of reviews for The North 
American Review; from 1869-75 he becomes a facile critic, but his interest 
lies more and more in stories; in the period, 1875-81, the novelist con- 
clusively emerges with the publication of The Portrait of a Lady. 

In the beginning James desired to become an American Balzac, though 
in time Wilhelm Meister made him introspective and George Eliot, phil- 
osophical. Howells through his admiration for Hawthorne probably in- 
fluenced him to turn to romanticism; at any rate he sent his romantic 
stories to Howells for publication in the Atlantic, while his realistic ones 
went to the Galaxy. George Sand furthered his romantic artistry, as is 
apparent in “Gabrielle de Bergerac,” and Mérimée suggested the travel 
basis for his stories of international situation. During his Wanderjahre 
Italy, not England, was his inspiration; of Switzerland he had an over- 
dose; Germans he disliked; and Parisians were not accueillants. Only an 
outsider like Turgénieff struck in him a responsive chord, he too took 
life hard; forthwith James left behind him the romanticism of Balzac 
and Hawthorne for the realism of George Eliot and Turgénieff. 
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As a result of her unique approach to the work of Henry James, Dr. 
Kelley has been able to correct a number of impressions about the novel- 
ist. First, James was American in point of view longer and more loyally 
than has been supposed. Contrary to the opinion of Van Wyck Brooks 
and Rebecca West, A Passionate Pilgrim exhibits no nostalgia for Eng- 
land but is an adverse criticism of it, for the narrator and not Searle is to 
be identified with James. Second, James made himself into a fictionist 
by a genius for work and a willingness to take counsel from successive 
masters. He deliberately changed his residence, sketched impressions, 
became a participator rather than a spectator, reflected upon his art, all 
in order to make his work ring true, for it to have life as well as art. 

So consciously developing an experimenter as Henry James is a re- 
warding subject for a dissertation and Miss Kelley has done well by her 
subject. She has read her material intelligently, drawn only warranted 
inferences, and has given her narrative progression and a workmanlike 
style. In view of this fact it is a little hard to excuse such infelicities as 
“he jumped from American shores to the English,” “tends to drown out,” 
“cannot help but feel,” “James had experimented with American girls,” 
and the overuse of “did” for “depicted,” “portrayed,” etc. The work is 
somewhat repetitious, and lacks a comprehensive conclusion. Neverthe- 
less, it is a competent monograph on an important subject and reflects 
credit both upon Miss Kelley and the University of Illinois. 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy. 


BEHIND THE Scenes WirH Epwin Bootu. By Katherine Goodale (Kitty 
Molony). Houghton Mifflin: Boston and New York. 1931. xviii, 
328 pp. 

This is a book for the general reader interested in the past of the 
American theater. It is the recollections, made up, we are told, from notes 
recorded at the time, of the young girl who played Jessica, the Player 
Queen, Fleance, Marion de Lorme, etc., in Booth’s transcontinental tour 
of 1886-7. Its tone of hero-worship is indicated by the fact that she hes- 
itated to join the company lest he do something in the forty weeks to 
lessen her esteem for him; she closed the season with a greater respect and 
regard for him than ever. It is full of sentiment, though not painfully 
so; it is pleasant and often amusing reading. 

For the serious student it is mainly important for the way in which 
it recalls the time when the theater was really a vital institution in Amer- 
ican national life. The accounts of Booth’s opening nights, especially in 
Baltimore and San Francisco, still communicate at least a little of the 
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original thrill, and that of the brass band reception in Cheyenne is really 
laughable. 

It is the sort of book not easy—nor perhaps fair—to check upon too 
curiously. Still I find it a little hard to see how the company had their 
moonlight ride across the Rockies between Cheyenne and Denver as the 
arrangement of the book implies. And the accounts in The Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, the only contemporary source available to me, of the 
engagement raise some questions as to the accuracy of all. Mrs, Goodale’s 
recollections. She says there were usually no vacant seats at any per- 
formance, and that the best places were generally $5.00. In Denver the 
top price was $2.50, and though $3,500 was taken in on the opening night, 
more than at any previous opening in Denver, still the critic remarks on 
the vacant seats. Our author is repeatedly thrilled by Booth’s voice; the 
Denver writer is troubled by its sharpness, notes a decrease in its power 
since fifteen years before, and says ponderously, “the monotony of speak- 
ing each word so frequently has overpowered the intellectual treatment.” 
In short, he thought Booth only “the shadow of his former self.” He was 
especially critical of the supporting company in Hamlet; Booth was “the 
diamond that sparkled from the coal dust.” They were better in the 
other plays. The Merchant of Venice and Katherine and Petruchio, a 
double bill, was, he says, the best program of the week, which included 
also Richelieu, The Food’s Revenge, and Othello. 

Because Miss Molony and two other young actresses of the company 
had the tact and understanding to overcome not only the exclusiveness 
usually surrounding a star, but also Booth’s characteristic shyness, we see 
him as host on several informal outings (to Minnehaha, Monterey, the 
Garden of the Gods), as taking part in several intimate conversations, 
and even as singing a coon-song and burlesquing his own youthful San 
Francisco fire-boy. Once we learn how he “horsed” Richelieu before an 
apathetic audience, but was shocked at the suggestion that he would have 
done so had the bill been Hamlet. We are told such intimate details 
as to how he secured the effect of towering height in the curse scene in 
Richelieu, the care he took that his supporting actors be properly made up 
and costumed, his resentment at audience applause as a judgment of his 
work, his insistence that the exact lines of Shakespeare be given, his great 
ability as a listener on the stage, his method of building up a character, 
his ambition to play Napoleon but his failure to find a suitable play, his 
abstemiousness from alcohol, his fear of broken mirrors or peacock 
feathers in the theater, his great tact and considerateness, his grief over the 
failure of his own theater—and so on: an idealistic but human presenta- 


tion of an almost legendary figure. 
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The book also has a foreword by Mrs. Fiske and a chapter about her, 
an account of a later meeting with Booth, several pleasant pages about 
Lawrence Barrett, and a very detailed index. 

The University of Colorado. Gerorce F. Reynoxps. 


Tue RepIscovery OF THE Frontier. By Percy Holmes Boynton. 1931. 


Kipling writes of an explorer who, even in the first flush of exultation 
over his find of the country “lost behind the Ranges,” perceives cynically 
the dénouement of his discovery: 

Well I know who'll take the credit—all the clever chaps that followed— 
Came, a dozen men together—never knew my desert fears; 

Tracked me by the camps I'd quitted, used the water-holes I'd hollowed. 
They'll go back and do the talking. They'll be called the Pioneers! 

It is with a somewhat similar feeling that one greets “rediscoveries of 
the frontier” by parlor pioneers who once, serenely oblivious of the west- 
ward movement, produced histories of American literature in the ap- 
proved proportion of a chapter to William Cullen Bryant and a page to 
Bret Harte, a chapter to Charles Brockden Brown and a page to Hamlin 
Garland, a chapter to Harriet Beecher Stowe and no mention of Willa 
Cather. However, some forty years after Turner introduced the frontier 
to the attention of historians, it has been introduced into literature. Per- 
haps, as Professor Boynton suggests, its letters of introduction, not com- 
ing from those most eminent in the realms of scholarship, left something 
to be desired, and so its progress up the social ladder has been retarded. 
However, it is now quite all right; the frontier has been taken under the 
patronage of the élite and moves in the very best circles of literary 
criticism. 

As the Yankee farmer remarked when returning Thoreau’s Plato, 
“That chap seems to have a good many of my idees.” Although Pro- 
fessor Boynton with fastidious exactness deplores the loose use of the word 
“frontier” to include other than geographical influences, he marches on 
to the same inevitable pitfall for all who find the consideration of the 
frontier concept more important than the mere tabulation of frontier 
phenomena, and closes with a eulogy of Dodsworth who, in facing the 
American adventure of his generation, an adventure in spiritual pioneer- 
ing, “keeps alive the spirit of the frontier.” Alas! can it be that Professor 
Boynton, who set out with meticulous scholarship as the surveyor of the 
geographical frontier, has also been “tempted by serpents in this historico- 
literary Eden,” and lured by the taste of forbidden fruit to grandiose 
generalizations about good and evil? 

Professor Boynton now modestly professes himself “grateful to be 
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allowed to plod along after the covered wagon in the pursuit of frontier 
trails.” Of course, “plodding” is hardly the word; he skims gracefully 
and rapidly over the captured territory at a superior height and from his 
airplane, records, despite a few spectacular triumphs in the preliminary 
skirmishes, the ultimate defeat, both of the immigrant pioneer and of 
the native- back-trailer. Professor Boynton sees the immigrant pioneer 
confronted, not only with the Monster of the Great Plains, but with the 
ordeal of acquiring a new language, a new soul. He is impaled on the 
horns of a tragic dilemma: “He may save his soul, but he will be an out- 
cast. Or, if he adjust himself to his barn and his silos and his barbed 
wire and windmills and tractors, avoids conflict, and makes his little 
fortune, he will make it at the price of his soul.” The tragedy of the 
back-trailer, if it has less of difficulty, has more of despair. “It must be 
composed in a minor key and can hardly be more than a sustained anti- 
climax.” Professor Boynton sees the back-trailer as Van Wyck Brooks 
saw Henry James, doomed to a perpetual shuttling between two inad- 
equate environments, torn, even in his preference for a matured culture, 
by “a never-dying sense of vague disloyalty to his ancestry, to the men 
of power from whom he sprang. Ought he to have left the region they 
had conquered?” 

In Dodsworth Professor Boynton finds the ideal adjustment for the 
American of the future. Dodsworth, inspired by “the tradition of 
pioneers, pushing to the westward across the Alleghanies, through the 
forests of Kentucky and Tennessee, on to the bleeding plains of Kansas, 
on to Oregon and California, a religious procession, sleeping always in 
danger, never resting, and opening a home for a hundred million people,” 
returns to America to carry on the great tradition, not in the crudity of 
its log cabin and corn pone externals, but in the heroic determination 
of its essence. 

One may question whether, after our long obliviousness to the frontier 
influence, we are not now “rediscovering” more than was ever there. 
Professor Boynton, paying a belated visit to the frontier battlefield to re- 
port the defeat of the pioneer, magnifies the casualties while honoring 
the spirit of the closed conflict. But, as James Truslow Adams has 
pointed out in his recent Epic of America, it was not true of all im- 
migrants that “the wilderness masters the colonist.” It was, Adams says, 
true of the English, but not of the French. Possibly the reason for this 
difference may be found in a comment Willa Cather makes on the French 
emigrants in Shadows on the Rock: “When an adventurer carries his 
gods with him into a remote and savage country, the colony he founds 
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will, from the beginning have graces, traditions, riches of the mind and 
spirit.” 

If, as Professor Boynton alleges, these graces were conspicuously absent 
from the American adventure, the resultant conquest of the pioneer which 
he records may be explicable, not so much in terms of the frontier to 
which the adventurer came, as in terms of the gods he brought with him. 
As Glenway Wescott has analyzed the pioneer, he came a disappointed 
man, fixing his faith in a God whose magic would turn poverty into 
wealth; or, in other words, in what Ruskin called the Goddess of Getting- 
On. These are your gods, O Israel! and these were the gods the Puritan 
pioneer brought with him from the triumphant bourgeoisie of Old Eng- 
land to the forests of New England, the gods whom he set up to preside 
over the Gospel of Wealth for the Chosen People. The gospel worked,— 
as long as abundant free land gave plausibility to the American dream. 
When the West was gone, it ceased to work; with the Old West went the 
old gods. To explain the pessimism and negation of America’s “Modern 
Temper” solely in terms of the disillusioned back-trailer from an ex- 
hausted frontier is to tell only half of the story. The significance of the 
frontier lay in its philosophy; in the Great American Myth of a career 
open to talents—or without them, in its challenge to the ambitions of the 
Success Boys, the Will-to-Power Men, the Empire-Builders, the Comfort- 
Seekers. The significance of the dissipated frontier lies in the dissipation 
of this philosophy of success. Perhaps the promise for the future of 
America lies, not as Professor Boynton suggests in “keeping alive the 
spirit of the frontier,” but rather in recognizing that the frontier, the spirit 
it engendered, and the literature which reflected that spirit, were accidental 
and temporal; that with their disappearance lies not the end, but the 
beginning of the real American adventure, which is only the eternal 
human adventure: the acceptance of failure with fortitude, the faith, not 
in a God whose magic may turn poverty into wealth, but in a God whose 
fellowship transfigures poverty. 

Mills College. Lucy Locxwoop Hazarp. 


American Narturists. By Henry Chester Tracy. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc. ¢. 1930. 282 pp. $3.90. 

It was Liberty Hyde Bailey who coined the word “Naturist,” but the 
term fell at once into disuse until Mr. Tracy revived it for the title of his 
book. A “naturist” differs from a “naturalist,” it seems, in that his interest 
in the physical universe is at once zsthetic and scientific rather than simply 
scientific; he is what Ellery Channing long ago called a poet-naturalist. 
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Unfortunately for the present book, the use of an unusual generic name 
throws the author at once on the defensive and forces him, probably un- 
wittingly, to spend too much time in justifying his choice of this man or 
that for consideration as “naturists.” The reader is willing for an author 
to choose a score or so of naturalists whose keenness of perception tran- 
scended mere observation and whose writings may easily be called liter- 
ature and to devote a few appreciative pages to each. That is what this 
book does; and one does not ask why Asa Gray was omitted while Roy 
Chapman Andrews was included. A book too concerned in justifying 
its own plan can but lead a reader to suspect that the plan’s the thing and 
the essays were cut to fit it. 

On the whole, the appreciative essays, each devoting a few pages to a 
“naturist” and all arranged in chronological order into two groups—the 
break falling between Audubon and Thoreau—are pleasant and sincere 
little eulogies. It is refreshing, for instance, to find Alexander Wilson at 
last in the company of Burroughs and Frank M. Chapman, and all of 
them given a place in our literature. It is well to be introduced to that 
“ingenious person,” William Bartram, after having heard so much about 
his son John. It may be disconcerting to find the author of English as 
Experience giving us the experience of reading about Thoreau, “His fields 
were for him the air of the universal, and he wished them to.” But one 


can enjoy the book in spite of such lapses, knowing that here is a pleasant 
volume whose author surely cannot be taking his own thesis too seriously. 


The University of North Carolina. Raymonp Apams. 


Tue Carotina Low Country. By Augustine T. Smythe, Herbert Rav- 
enel Sass, Alfred Huger, Beatrice Ravenel, Thomas R. Waring, Arch- 
ibald Rutledge, Josephine Pinckney, Caroline Pinckney Rutledge, 
DuBose Heyward, Katherine C. Hutson, Robert W. Gordon. New 
York: Macmillan. 1931. xi + 327 pp. Illustrated. 


As a collection of negro spirituals this book is a new departure. Feel- 
ing that negro folk-songs lose much of their color, vitality, and meaning 
when rendered out of their setting—either in concert or on the printed 
page—the authors of this symposium have undertaken to provide an 
adequate context for the half hundred songs here presented. The volume 
is sponsored by a Society for the Preservation of Spirituals, formed some 
eight years ago by a score of Charlestonians. From a somewhat unde- 
fined beginning as a social organization for the singing and enjoyment 
of spirituals, the society has expanded into a devoted group of serious 
collectors, nearly one hundred strong. 
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The environment out of which the spiritual grew is unfolded in a 
half dozen essays by sons of the soil, who write lovingly but with restraint 
of the heritage which is theirs. The semi-tropical luxuriance of the Car- 
olina “low-country,” its significant part in American history, the glamor 
of its plantation life, and the prosperous cultured life of its capital, 
Charleston, are subjects of special chapters by Herbert Ravenel Sass, Al- 
fred Huger, Archibald Rutledge, and Thomas R. Waring—names which 
echo the historic ones adorning their pages. Two further and superior 
contributions sketch in the negro against this background. DuBose Hey- 
ward tells of the negro who sings the spirituals, and essays, without offi- 
ciousness and with considerable success, to establish the moot point of 
the humane relationship between plantation whites and blacks. Robert 
W. Gordon concludes with an excellent chapter on the negro spiritual 
itself, perhaps the best and most authoritative short account of the subject 
available. The whole undertaking is further embellished by the poems 
of Beatrice Ravenel and Josephine Pinckney, Albert Simons’s pen and ink 
drawings of plantation houses, Elizabeth O’Neill Verner’s etchings of 
Charleston scenes, and color reproductions of Alice R. Huger Smith’s 
paintings of low-country landscape. 

Although the spirituals occupy less than a third of the book, the ac- 
curacy and fullness of their musical notation and the faithful reproduction 
of the Gullah dialect represent a painstaking intelligence far in advance 
of that of most other collectors. Yet the spirit of the amateur, of the liter- 
ary cavalier uniquely a product of old Charleston, sets the tone through- 
out. There are no scholarly appendages, save in the reprinting of the 
songs themselves; and one feels that this is as it should be. 

R. ANDERSON. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Emerson Topay: The Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation Lectures, 
Princeton University, 1931. By Bliss Perry. Princeton: The Princeton 
University Press. 1931. 140 pp. $2.00. 


Before the time has come to take in sail Professor Perry has given to 
the world of readers the best of his opinions and information concerning 
Emerson. Marked by the same happy expository gifts and penetrating 
insight which used to make his classes at Harvard a stimulating and in- 
forming experience to hundreds of students, Emerson Today presents in 
four chapters what may justly be called the best short discussion of Emer- 
son in print. 

Beginning with a history of the studies already devoted to the Sage of 
Concord and a sketch of some of the more important ones now in prog- 
ress, the work analyzes the chief causes for the notorious Emersonian ob- 
scurity, and then proceeds to the pertinent facts of Emerson’s life and a 
discussion of his beliefs as expressed in both his prose and poetry. In the 
final chapter, significantly entitled “Revaluations,” an answer is given to 
such a critic as Mr. J. T. Adams, who finds Emerson too naive for a 
mature modern mind. After emphasizing the modernity of Emerson’s 
political utterances, Professor Perry shows that the Concord seer was never 
in doubt as to the character of those who would read him with pleasure 
and profit, and asserts that Emerson’s faith “seems far more typical of the 
current of thought of the day than it did at the beginning of the century.” 

Duke University. CiaRENcE GouHDEs. 


IMAGISM AND THE Imacists: A Study in Modern Poetry. By Glenn Hughes. 

Stanford University. California: The Stanford University Press. 1931. 

x, 283 pp. $4.00. 

Believing that there is no “absolute standard” according to which a 
poet may be classified as an “Imagist,” Professor Hughes has limited his 
Imagist poets to the group organized by Amy Lowell and her money. 
In seventy pages or so he traces the history of Imagism from the days 
when T. E. Hulme and Ezra Pound associated with the Poet’s Club in 
Paris down to the time when, Pound having devoted his energies to an- 
other sortie in his “running fight with the public,” Amy Lowell suc- 
ceeded in propagandizing the movement into popular favor. Then he 
proceeds to individual sketches of the lives and works of the various poets 
involved: Richard Aldington, Hilda Doolittle, John Gould Fletcher, F. S. 
Flint, D. H. Lawrence, Amy Lowell, and Ezra Pound. 
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The study contains a clear, well-written analysis of the principles of 
the Imagists and traces with admirable facility the journalistic reaction to 
their verse. Frequently Professor Hughes has drawn upon his own con- 
versations with several of the poets for material which a future historian, 
no doubt, would not be able to glean. As a consequence of his subordi- 
nation of personal criticism to historical fact he has produced a book which 
will prove exceedingly useful to students of modern poetry, and which is 


likely to remain a standard work on its subject. 
C. G. 


Tue Province or Lirerary History. (Johns Hopkins University Mon- 
ographs in Literary History, No. 1.) By Edwin Greenlaw. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. [1931.] xi, 183 pp. $1.75. 

This volume by the lamented Spenser scholar Edwin Greenlaw is the 
first of what promises to be a notable series. The following sentences 
from the author’s preface indicate the underlying conceptions governing 
the series: “They will be compact in form, as readable as the nature of 
their special subjects will permit, and while fully documented, will en- 
deavor to keep the scaffolding used in the process of construction as unob- 
trusive as possible.” “... the purpose of these studies will be the inter- 
pretation, not the mere accumulation, of facts.” “The history of ideas, 
rather than biography, of learning rather than literary criticism, consti- 
tutes the field of investigation. The purpose is to study the history of 
civilization through literature rather than to study authors and their works 
as isolated phenomena.” “... it is possible to present the results of exact 
scholarship in a form that is not pedantic without any sacrifice of accuracy 
and documentation.” 

We wish all success to a series with such worthy aims. This first 
volume sets a high standard for the series. It is an admirable book to put 
into the hands of an intelligent graduate student wishing enlightenment 
as to the aims and methods of research. The first chapter, “The Province 
of Literary History,” originally read at the 1929 meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, should be read in connection with Professor Nor- 
man Foerster’s The American Scholar and Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones’s “Graduate English Study: Its Rationale,” which appeared in The 
Sewanee Review in 1929 and 1930. The other chapters are “Transcript 
of Life” and “Fundamental Problems.” Finally there are nearly thirty 
pages of “Commentary and Bibliographical Notes,” which contain some 
of the best things in the book. 
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THe CoRRESPONDENCE OF JEFFERSON AND Du Pont pe Nemours, with an 
Introduction on Jefferson and the Physiocrats. By Gilbert Chinard. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press; Paris: “Les Belles Lettres.” 
1931. Cxxiii, 293 pp. $7.50. 

The correspondence between “the founder of Physiocratie and the 
father of American democracy” is a notable one. “For more than seven- 
teen years,” says Professor Chinard, “they discussed in their letters every 
possible subject relating to government.” Nor are the letters lacking in 
human interest. The two men met more than once both in France and 
in the United States, for Du Pont died during his second stay in America. 
For this new volume in the Johns Hopkins Studies in International 
Thought Professor Chinard, the biographer of Jefferson and the editor of 
The Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, has supplied an introduction which 
comes up to the high standard set by Professor Greenlaw for another 
series. It is readable, scholarly, and sane. Avoiding the temptation to 
play up the French influence upon Jefferson, he notes: “The fact is that, 
quite independently, he had reached the same conclusions as the French 
Economists on a certain number of important questions.” The intro- 
duction is much more than what the editor claims for it: “a modest at- 
tempt to work out a satisfactory method for the study of the history of 
ideas.” The publishers have made of it a beautiful book. 


Tre Brown Decapes: A Study of the Arts in America, 1865-1895. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1931.] 
xii, 266 pp. $3.00. 

This study, which deals with the period following that which Mr. 
Mumford treated in The Golden Day, is concerned less with literature 
and more with other arts: architecture, engineering, landscape design, and 
painting. Nevertheless Mr. Mumford finds that “almost all the vital and 
important workers of the period bore the mark of Emerson, Whitman, 
or Thoreau.” “Their influence,” he adds, “was perhaps smallest in liter- 
ature, if one except the impression that Emerson made upon Emily Dick- 
inson, or Whitman upon Burroughs; but their doctrines had brought a 
new confidence to all the other arts: Emerson’s gospel of self-reliance and 
his belief in a fresh start, Whitman’s hearty affirmation of the vulgarities 
and commonplaces of life, and Thoreau’s deep sense of the landscape and 
its influences—all these beliefs were to have their effect upon the painter 
and the architect and the engineer” (pp. 25-26). It is quite fitting that 
Thomas Eakins’s portrait of Whitman should be used as the frontispiece 
to this suggestive and well written book. Mr. Mumford is usually con- 
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tent to suggest rather than to demonstrate the influence of literature upon 
the other arts. One would like to see a thorough-going study which dealt 
not only with the influence of literature upon the other arts but also with 
the influence of these arts upon literature. 


CoMPANIONS ON THE Trait: A Literary Chronicle. By Hamlin Garland. 
Decorations by Constance Garland. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1931. vi, 539 pp. $2.50. 

This sequel to Roadside Meetings, which covered the period 1884-1899, 
takes up the story with 1900 and brings it down to 1914. The earlier book 
seems better organized and somewhat more readable, but the later one, 
Mr. Garland assures us, is based upon a fairly full diary which he began 
to keep in 1898. Much of the book, he assures us, is practically direct 
quotation from this diary. Mr. Garland has the rare faculty of making 
live again the people whom he knew. He gives interesting glimpses or 
full-length pictures of Mark Twain, William Vaughn Moody, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, Frank Norris, Henry B. Fuller, and Vachel 
Lindsay, to name only a few. Mr. Garland half promises a third volume. 
If he writes it, we shall have a most interesting view of the procession of 
American letters seen through intelligent and honest eyes. The volumes 
should be indexed; otherwise it will be difficult to find passages dealing 
with those writers whom one wishes to look up. I do not understand 
the following passage on page 121: 

To-day at Stedman’s I met Emily Dickinson, a tall, slender, graceful creature in a very 
smart gown. . . . She professed to like some of my writings and I could honestly reciprocate. 
I admire her singularly concise verse. . . . 


This passage from Mr. Garland’s diary apparently belongs to 1902 or 
thereabouts. Emily Dickinson is supposed to have died in 1886. Just 
whom did Mr. Garland meet at Stedman’s? 


Sreppinc Westwarp. By Laura E. Richards. New York and London: 

D. Appleton Company. 1931. xii, 406 pp. $3.00. 

A charmingly written autobiography by a daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs. Richards gives us interesting pictures of the Howe circle 
and an occasional glimpse of such writers as Henry James and Sarah 
Orne Jewett. The latter half of the book deals with the life of the Rich- 
ards family in Gardiner, Maine, and includes a very interesting brief 
account (pp. 377-383) of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
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‘Brocrapuy oF Isaac Harsy, with an Account of the Reformed Society of 
Israelites of Charleston, S. C., 1824-1833. By L. C. Moise. [1931.] 
Privately printed. xiii, 145 pp. 


The author of this monograph—a master’s thesis from the University 
of South Carolina—is a grandson of Abraham Moise, who wrote the 
“memoir” for A Selection from the Miscellaneous Writings of Isaac 
Harby (Charleston, 1829). Mr. Moise has had access to a small amount 
of manuscript material, and his study throws some new light upon the 
literary career of this Charleston playwright and dramatic critic, but he 
has given most of his space to an account of Harby’s religious activities— 
an emphasis explained possibly by the fact that the Lucius N. Littauer 
fund of the Central Conference of American Rabbis has helped to bear 
the expenses of the publication of the volume. 


Tue Incentous Dr. Franxuin: Selected Scientific Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. xi, 244 pp. $3.00. 


“In our scientific age,” says Mr. Goodman, “these letters [of Franklin] 
should be especially alluring.” The editor has done an excellent job of 
selecting and editing. He is always careful to indicate the source of his 
material, much of it hitherto unpublished. In an appendix he gives 
references to other material in Franklin’s collected works. 


Tue Spirit or America IN Literature. By W. Wilbur Hatfield and H. 
D. Roberts. Illustrated by Keith Ward. New York: The Century 
Company. [1931.] xiv, 650 pp. 

An excellent high school text. The selections from forty or more 
authors are classified according to “life interests.” There is an interesting 
literary map especially designed to illustrate the selections included. 


Tue Great Prains. By Walter Prescott Webb. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. [1931.] xv, 525 pp. $4.00. 

Students of American history have inclined too often to treat the life 
of the frontier as practically the same in all sections. Professor Webb, in 
this “study of institutions and environment,” has chosen to follow one 
particular section of the country through all its changes. He notes that 
the Great Plains region is distinguished by three characteristics: “1. It 
exhibits a comparatively level surface of great extent. 2. It is a treeless 
land, an unforested area. 3. It is a region where rainfall is insufficient for 
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the ordinary agriculture common to lands of a humid climate. The 
climate is sub-humid.” The Great Plains demanded changes in methods 
of all kinds before it was possible for men to live permanently upon 
them—changes in methods of Indian warfare, in transportation, in fenc- 
ing, in making laws pertaining to land and water, etc. A very significant 
study for the American historian, and to a less extent for the student who 
would understand the literature of the West. Professor Webb includes a 
suggestive chapter on “The Literature of the Great Plains and about the 
Great Plains.” 


Tue Oxrorp Book or American Verse. Chosen and edited by Bliss 
Carman. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. [1931.] xxix, 680 pp. 
$1.00. 


This excellent anthology, originally published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, is now reissued in the “Boni Books in Cloth” series. At this 
price the anthology ought to find a place in many college courses in 
American literature. 

J. B. H. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Apams, Jounj Grey, L. “John Adams and John Trumbull in the “Bos- 
ton Cycle.” New Eng. Quar., IV, 509-514 (July, 1931). 

“If John Adams had any influence on Trumbull, it would seem 

. . . to be away from, rather than toward, portraiture in M’Fingal.” 

[Baxrer, Rev. Richarp] Powicke, F. J. (Editor). “Some Unpublished 
Correspondence of the Rev. Richard Baxter and the Rev. John Eliot, 
‘The Apostle to the American Indians,’ 1656-1682.” Periodical Bull. 
of the John Rylands Lib., Manchester, XV, 138-176 (Jan., 1931) and 
XV, 442-446 (July, 1931). 

[Coox, Esenezer] Pole, J. T. “Ebenezer Cook and The Maryland 
Muse.” Am. Lit., Ill, 296-302 (Nov., 1931). 

When Cook published The Sot-weed Factor in 1708, he was no 
more a native writer than was Charles Dickens when he wrote his 
American Notes, but by his later activities and productions he estab- 
lished himself as an American author. This phase of his career is best 
understood by a study of The Maryland Muse, which he published in 
1731. The first two-thirds of this rare volume, a metrical account of 
Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion, shows that he was a strong supporter of 
the ruling class and the nobility. The remainder, a reprint of The 
Sot-weed Factor with the offensive portions suppressed, shows a thor- 
ough repentance of his earlier invective, and removes the necessity of 
assigning Sotweed Redivivus (1730), a practical discussion of the to- 
bacco problem, to an imitator rather than to Cook himself. 

[Corron, Joun] Parkes, H. B. “John Cotton and Roger Williams Debate 
Toleration, 1644-1652.” New Eng. Quar., IV, 735-756 (Oct., 1931). 
[Epwarps, JonatHan] Carpenter, F. I. “The Radicalism of Jonathan 

Edwards.” New Eng. Quar., IV, 629-644 (Oct., 1931). 

“The preaching of Jonathan Edwards contained in itself the seeds 

of rebellion, both for the eighteenth century, and for the twentieth.” 
Caskey, E. “If They Were Alive Today. Jonathan Edwards: the First 
American Philosopher.” Thinker, IV, 34-35 (Oct., 1931). 

“, .. it is hard to imagine anyone who would be less at home in 
this world or more distressed by its actions.” 

[Extor, Joun] Powicke, F. J. (Vide Rev. Richard Baxter, supra.) 
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[Painz, Tomas] Smith, F. “The Date of Thomas Paine’s First Arrival 
in America.” Am. Lit., Ill, 317-318 (Nov., 1931). 

Conclusive evidence is given for the date November 30, 1774. The 
author rejects his own previous conjecture of December 7-12, 1774, as 
advanced in a note in Am. Lit., I, 347-371 (Jan., 1930). 

[TrumBuLL, Joun] Cowie, A. “John Trumbull as Revolutionist.” Am, 
Lit., III, 287-295 (Nov., 1931). 

An analysis of M’Fingal leads the author to the conviction that 
Trumbull cannot be categorized as a flaming revolutionist of the same 
stripe as Paine and Freneau, as has been customary with literary his- 
torians. Although his ridicule of the Loyalists predominates, never- 
theless some of his keenest shafts of satire are launched at the Whigs, 
and raucous democracy is always condemned. His life before the 
composition of M’Fingal shows that although he was definitely aligned 
with the Whigs, he was by no means a restless rebel agitator. He took 
no active part in the Revolution, and, even as a propagandist penman, 
he had to be virtually conscripted. M’Fingal itself was composed 
somewhat reluctantly, published anonymously, and valued by its author 
more as a literary work than as a patriotic service. 

[TrumevuLt, Joun] Grey, L. (Vide John Adams, supra.) 

[Wituas, Roczr] Parkes, H. B. (Vide John Cotton, supra.) 

[Miscettanzous] Bolwell, R: W. “The Art of Pleading: a ‘Lost’ Poem.” 
Am. Lit., Til, 314-316 (Nov., 1931). 

The anonymous “Art of Pleading” (1751), confused by Evans in 
his American Bibliography with George Smalridge’s “Art of Preach- 
ing,” is treated as a recovered “Lost” poem. It consists of 170 lines of 
heroic couplets and is a general satire on the legal profession, with a 
few disguised personal attacks. 

Pennington, E. L. “The South Carolina Indian War of 1715, as Seen 
by the Clergymen.” S.C. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., XXXII, 251-269 
(Oct., 1931). 

II. 1800-1870 


[Coorsr, Jas. F.] Muret, M. “Fenimore Cooper, Américain d’Hier.” 
Jour. des Debats, 670-672 (Oct. 23, 1931). 
[Emerson, R. W.] Anonymous. “Emerson Today.” London Times Lit. 
Sup., No. I, 556, p. 940 (Nov. 26, 1931). 
Ostensibly a review of Bliss Perry’s Emerson Today, it sums up the 
modern English attitude toward Emerson. 
Hotson, C. “George Bush: Teacher and Critic of Emerson.” Pailol. 


* Quar., X, 369-383 (Oct., 1931). 
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“The reports of Professor Bush’s lectures on Swedenborg and in 
reply to Emerson are important sources of Emerson’s final version of 
‘Swedenborg: or, the Mystic.’” 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Thompson, R. “Additions to Longfellow Bibliog- 
raphy, Including a New Prose Tale.” Am. Lit., Ill, 303-308 (Nov. 
1931). 

A study of the files of S. G. Goodrich’s The Token reveals some 
variants in the first published versions of Longfellow’s poem “La 
Doncella” and in his prose essay “The Youth of Mary Stuart”; and 
it further results in the definite assignment to Longfellow’s pen, for 
the first time, of a sketch entitled “The Convent of Paular,” translated 
from the Spanish. 

[Lowe11, J. R.] Pritchard, J.P. “Lowell’s Debt to Horace’s Ars Poetica.” 
Am. Lit., TU, 259-276 (Nov., 1931). 

A study of the influence of Horace’s life and literary criticism on 
Lowell’s theory of literary art. The influences traced are not specific 
borrowings, but general principles of composition, such as the purpose 
of poetry, the talents and training required of the poet, rules and 
methods of composition, and warnings against materialism and the 
desire for popularity. This life-long approbation gave to the New 
England imitator and pupil the charm and sincerity that have made 
the master’s verse ring true down through the centuries. 

{Metvittz, H.] Morris, L. “Melville: Promethean (II).” Open Court, 
XLV, 621-635 (Oct., 1931). 

([Pautpine, J. K.] Adkins, N. F. “James K. Paulding’s Lion of the West.” 
Am. Lit., Tl, 249-258 (Nov., 1931). 

This play won the $300 prize offered by Jas. H. Hackett, the cel- 
ebrated comedian, in 1830, for “an original comedy whereof an Amer- 
ican should be the leading character.” An ingenious scandalmonger 
hit upon David Crockett, the uncouth Congressman from Tennessee, 
as the prototype of Paulding’s Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, the eccentric 
member of Congress from Kentucky, about whom the play revolved. 
Crockett’s letter to Paulding shows that this was rectified. The early 
performances of the play, together with two revisions, are sketched, 
and an outline of Paulding’s original version is reprinted for the first 
time. The text has unfortunately been lost. 

{Turner, Freperick Jackson] Shafer, J. “The Author of the ‘Frontier 
Hypothesis.” Wis. Mag. of Hist., XV, 86-103 (Sept., 1931). 

[Tyzer, Joun] Anonymous. “Letters of John Tyler.” Tyler's Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., XIII, 73-80 (Oct., 1931). 
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The father of President Tyler. One letter is a description of the 
Richmond Theatre fire. 

[‘Weems, Mason Locke] Ingraham, C. A. “Mason Locke Weems. A 
Great American Author and Distributor of Books.” Americana, XXV, 
469-485 (Oct., 1931). 

Biographical sketch of “Parson” Weems. 

[MiscetLanzous] Benson, A. B. “Fredrika Bremer’s Unpublished Let- 
ters to the Downings.” Scand. Studies, XI, 149-172, 187-205, 215-228, 
264-274 (Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 1931). 

Reactions to American life from the pen of the noted Swede. 

Chesebrough, S. “Journal of a Journey Westward.” Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVII, 65-89 (Oct., 1931). 

Matter-of-fact record of a Connecticut pioneer who wanted “to 
gain first-hand information about the Ohio country as a possible 
home.” The journey was made in the autumn of 1817. 

Sherrer, G. B. “French Culture as Presented to Middle-class America by 
Godey’s Lady's Book, 1830-1840.” Am. Lit., Ill, 277-286 (Nov., 1931). 

Louis Antoine Godey had two ambitions, both of which he ful- 
filled: to make a million dollars and to father a magazine that would 
be “the guiding star of female education, the beacon light of refined 
taste, pure morals, and practical wisdom.” His general program for 
the advancement of polite learning and “lady-like” culture was 
strengthened by his use of French material—the subject of this study. 
The Lady’s Book contained extensive references to French life and 
manners, chastened reprints of French fiction and verse, and bio- 
graphical essays dominated by the romantic figure of Napoleon. 


III. 1870-1900 
[Dickxinson, Emity] Anonymous. “Two Unpublished Autograph Let- 
ters of Emily Dickinson.” Yale Univ. Lib. Gaz., V1, 42-43 (Oct., 
1931). 
[Frevp, Eucene] Sparks, G. R. “The Eugene Field of the Saints and 
Sinners Corner.” Pub. Weekly, CXX, 2111-2114 (Nov. 7, 1931). 
[ Hearn, Larcapio] Anonymous. “Letters and the Arts: Lafcadio Hearn.” 
Living Age, CCCXLI, 180 (Oct., 1931). 
Lafcadio Hearn’s annotation of a Japanese student’s essay. Advice 
on writing in a foreign language. 
[Henry, O.] Kercheville, F. M. “O. Henry and Don Alfonso.” New 
Mex. Quar., I, 367-388 (Nov., 1931). 
A study of O. Henry’s use of Spanish material. 
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[Howetts, W. D.] Edwards, H. “Howells and. the Controversy over 

Realism in American Fiction.” Am. Lit., Ill, 237-249 (Nov., 1931). 
Upon taking charge of the “Editor’s Study” of Harper's Magazine 

in 1885, Howells began more vigorously than ever to champion the 
cause of realism in American fiction. His struggles against the pop- 
ular tide of rococo romances for the next two decades are traced, with 
especial emphasis on his sponsorship of Henry James, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Stephen Crane, and Frank Norris. The posthumous popularity 
of The Pit crowned his efforts with at least a degree of success. 

[Lanrer, S.] Mayfield, J. S. “Lanier in Lastekas [Texas].” Southwest 
Rev., XVII, 20-38 (Oct., 1931). 

[Marx Twatn] Goodpasture, A. V. “Mark Twain, Southerner.” Tenn. 
Hist. Mag., I, 253-260 (July, 1931). 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens . . . barely missed being born on top 
of Cumberland Mountain, in Tonsteuns” Makes the most of his an- 
cestral and biographical connections with the South. 

Lorch, F. W. “A Source for Mark Twain’s “The Dandy Frightening the 
Squatter.”” Am. Lit., III, 309-313 (Nov., 1931). 
Parallel passages from “The Dandy Frightening the Squatter” and 
“A Scene on the Ohio,” reprinted in The Bloomington Herald for 
February 13, 1849, are given. The immediate source of the story is of 
less importance than the fact that this, the “earliest known printed 
story” of the youthful Clemens, was drawn less from actual life along 
the Mississippi than from a humorous sketch already in print which 
took his fancy. 
[Wairman, Watt] Lafourcade, G. “Swinburne et Walt Whitman.” 
Rev. Anglo-Américaine, 49-51 (Oct., 1931). 
Calls attention to two letters neglected by Mr. W. S. Monroe in 
his article on Swinburne and Whitman in the Revue for April, 1931. 
Mabbott, T. O. “‘“Whitman’s’ Lines on Duluth.” Am. Lit., Ill, 316-317 
(Nov., 1931). 
A copy of the original article in The Duluth Daily News, March 
30, 1892, definitely enables us to reject as an innocent joke the ascrip- 
tion to Whitman of the puzzling lines on Duluth. 


IV. 1900-1931 
[Arxen, Conrap] Kunitz, S.J. “The Poetry of Conrad Aiken.” Nation, 
CXXXIII, 393-394 (Oct. 14, 1931). 
[Bzer, Tuos.] Lane, J.W. “Thomas Beer.” Bookman, LXXIV, 241-246 
(Nov., 1931). 
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[Bromrietp, L.] Bordeaux, H. “Un Nouveau Romancier Américain: 
Louis Bromfield.” Rev. Hebdomadaire, 267-275 (May 16, 1931). 

[Crurcrm:, W.] Johnson, M. “American First .Editions: Winston 
Churchill.” Pub. Weekly, CXIX, 327 (Jan. 17, 1931). 

[Dantets, Braprorp K.] “My Last Frontier.” Atl. Mo., CXLVIII, 710- 
18 (Dec., 1931). 

The story of a contemporary pioneer. 

[Extor, T. S.] Hilton, C. “The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.” Eng. Jour., XX, 
749-76 (Nov., 1931). | 

[Fautxner, Wm.] Coindreau, M. E. “William Faulkner.” Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, 926-931 (June 1, 1931). 

[Hemineway, E.] Dewing, A. “The Mistake About Hemingway.” 
North Am. Rev., CCXXXII, 364-371 (Oct., 1931). 

[Linvsay, V.] Untermeyer, L. “Vachel Lindsay: 1879-1931.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., VIII, 368 (Dec. 12, 1931). 

[MarkHamM, Epwin] Field, B. “California’s Literary Wealth.” Overland 
Mo., LXXXIX, 19-20 (Nov., 1931). 

A critical review of Edwin Markham’s anthology, Songs and Stories. 

[MarxHaM, Epwin] “Letter from Edwin Markham to The Overland 
Monthly.” Overland Mo., LXXXIX, 14 (Nov., 1931). 

The Overland Monthly is praised by Markham as a bulwark of 
idealism in the Far West. (An original poem, “The Hills of Sum- 
mer,” is printed with the letter.) 

[O’Nemt, E.] Anderson, J. “Eugene O’Neill.” Theatre Arts Mo., XV, 
938-942 (Nov., 1931). 

Gaddes, V. “Eugene O’Neill.” Theatre Arts Mo., XV, 943-946 (Nov., 
1931). 

Young, Stark. “Eugene O’Neill’s New Play.” New Republic, LXVIII, 
352-355 (Nov. 11, 1931). 

“Mourning Becomes Electra” is a great deal more than a “classic 
story in modern times.” 

[Rice, Ermer] Jennings, R. “Street Scene.” Spectator, no. 5, 335, P- 407 
(Sept. 27, 1930). 

A favorable account of the presentation of Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene at the Globe Theatre, London. 

[Scorr, Everyn] Salpeter, H. “Portrait of a Disciplined Artist.” Book- 
man, LXXIV, 281-286 (Nov., 1931). 

[Wooxr, Vircin1a] West, Rebecca. “With a Secret Flowering.” N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Books, XCII, 1 (Nov. 1, 1931). 

In The Waves, miscalled a novel, Virginia Woolf comes with 
“curious and secret flowering” to a revival of an old method of phil- 
osophic inquiry. 
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V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 
Anonymous. “American Word Crashing.” Lit. Digest, CVI, no. 13, p. 
17 (Sept. 27, 1931). 
Comments on Sir William Craigie’s recent listing of firmly en- 
trenched Americanisms. 
Anonymous. “Phonographing ‘American’ Speech.” Lit. Digest, CVI, 
no. 12, p. 16 (Sept. 20, 1930). 

Discussion of a new mode of speech standardization suggested by 

Professors H. M. Ayres and W. C. Greet of Columbia University. 
Beath, P. R. “Winchellese.” Am. Speech, VII, 44-46 (Oct., 1931). 
Clark, J. W. “Lumberjack Lingo.” Am. Speech, VII, 47-53 (Oct. 

1931). 

Ehrensperger, E. C. “The Use of the Abbreviation Rev. in Modern Eng- 

lish.” Am. Speech, VII, 40-43 (Oct., 1931). 

Elliot, T. C. “The Mysterious Oregon.” Wash. Hist. Quar., XXII, 289- 

292 (Oct., 1931). 

Four theories are advanced as to the source and meaning of the 
name Oregon. 

Fischer, W. “American Slang: ‘Guy, Fellow, Chap, Person.’” Anglia, 

LV, 443-449 (Oct., 1931). 

Hall, H. N. “What the Negro Thinks of Amos ’n’ Andy.” Thinker, 

IV, 53-56 (Dec., 1931). 

A negro criticism of the Amos ’n’ Andy broadcasts. 

Maxfield, E. K. “The Speech of South-Western Philadelphia.” Am. 

Speech, VIII, 18-20 (Oct., 1931). 

Peterson, S.C. “Yellowstone Park Language.” Am. Speech, VII, 21-23 

(Oct., 1931). 

Suckow, Ruth. “The Folk Idea in American Life.” Scribner's Mag., 

LXXXVIII, no. 3, pp. 245-255 (Sept., 1930). 

A challenging article calling upon the intelligentsia to cease chas- 
ing “folk art” and to understand the real basis of American civil- 
ization—the folk. 

Van Patten, N. “The Vocabulary of the American Negro as Set Forth 
in Contemporary Literature.” Am. Speech, VII, 24-31 (Oct., 1931). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Anderson, P. A. “The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836.” West. 


Penna. Hist. Mag., XIV, 9-27 (Jan., 1931), 92114 (Apr., 1931), 225- 
236 (July, 1931), 288-309 (Oct., 1931). 
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A brief but suggestive study under the headings, Newspapers, Ed- 
ucation, Religion, Literature, Theatre, Music, Painting, etc. Valuable 
bibliography. 

Anonymous. “American Prose.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., VIII, 363, 366 (Dec. 
12, 1931). 

Deals with the promising work of the “college journalists of today 
who have got rid of our literary conentions.” 

Anonymous. “As Others See Us: Maurois Interprets America.” Living 
Age, CCCXLI, 276-277 (Nov., 1931). 

Anonymous. “The Grand Old Days.” Theatre Arts Mo., XV, 485-492 
(June, 1931). 

Concerns Lester Wallack’s theatre. 

Arvin, N. “Individualism and American Writers.” Nation, CXXXIII, 
391-393 (Oct. 14, 1931). 

A note on individualism from Jonathan Edwards to Van Wyck 
Brooks. 

Barrett, E. B. “Modern Writers and Religion.” Thinker, III, May, 1931 
(pp. 32-38). 
The author hopes that from the skepticism and disillusion of mod- 
ern literature will come in time a more positive religious faith. 
Beard, W. E. “Henry Watterson—Last of the Oracles.” Tenn. Hist. 
Mag., I, 233-252 (July, 1931). 
The career of the editor of The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. 
Bruce, W. C. “A Plantation Record.” Va. Quar. Rev., VII, 546-562 
(Oct., 1931). 

A sketch of old Virginia rural life in Charlotte County from 1860 
to 1879. 

Calverton, V. F. “Pathology in Contemporary Literature.” Thinker, 
IV, Dec., 1931 (pp. 7-21). 

A study of disillusion and spiritual distemper in contemporary 
literature. 

Cline, J. “Opera in America, 1735-1850.” Poet Lore, XLI, 239-250 (Sum- 
mer, 1930). 

This paper presents briefly (1) the vogue of English ballad opera 
in America; (2) the struggle to establish Italian opera; and (3) native 
attempts at composition. 

De Casseres, B. “Why I am a Romantic.” Thinker, IV, Dec., 1931 (pp. 
66-69). 

An attack on the recent “Humanist-Classicist” movement in favor 

of the more individualistic, dynamic cult of romanticism. 
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Fergusson, H. “The Cult of the Indian.” Scribner's Mag., LXXXVIII, 
129-133 (July, 1930). 

An interpretation of the Red Man’s place in the American scheme 
of things. Will the real American culture be based upon the Indian? 

Forbes, C. “The St. Louis School of Thought—Part V.” Missouri Hist. 
Rev., XXVI, 68-77 (Oct., 1931). 

Johns, G. S. “Joseph Pulitzer—Part IV.” Missouri Hist. Rev., XXVI, 
5467 (Oct., 1931). 

Johnson, O. “The Monetary Control of Literature.” Mod. Quar., V, 517- 
523 (Winter Number, 1930-1931). 

Loveman, Amy. “Where We Have Come.” Eng. Jour., XX, 703-713 
(Nov., 1931). 

The past decade in American letters surveyed in retrospect. 

Mills, W. “Hearst.” Al. Mo., CXLVIII, 696-710 (Dec., 1931). 

The future will see Mr. Hearst’s influence upon his times to have 
been wider than any mere question of newspaper technique. A final 
doubt must remain whether William Randolph Hearst is a cause— 
or only an effect. 

Rex, M. B. “John Brown at Lake Placid.” Americana. XXV, 141-149 
(Apr., 1931). . 

“John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering” at Lake Placid, New York, 
and not in Virginia. 

Stearns, B. M. “Early Western Magazines for Ladies.” Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., XVIII, 319-331 (Dec., 1931). 

Sterrett, M. M. “Pittsburgh’s Part in the Oregon Trail.” West. Penna. 
Hist. Mag., XIV, 247-257 (Oct., 1931). 

Stokes, I. N. P., and Haskell, D. C. “The Phelps Stokes Collection of 
American Historical Prints.” Bull. of N. Y. Pub. Lib., XXXV, 511- 
588 (Aug., 1931), and 619-657 (Sept., 1931). 

Thomas, Norman. “Puritan Fathers.” Azl. Mo., CXLVIII, 650-5 (Nov., 
1931). 

A defense of the “devout, rather literalistic American Protestantism” 
of the nineteenth century by a son and grandson of Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Printing.” Pub. Weekly, 
CXX, 1811-1813 (Oct. 17, 1931). 
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